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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Truit Crop. 

Tlie harvesliiig of cleeiduous fruits is now completed, the la.si ti. 
gathered being Doradillo grapes, which hung in fair distili(^r>, 
dition upon the leafless vines until mid- June. The crop of apples 

has probably been a record in quantity and quality also for u season 
of heavy crops and frequent summer showers. The overseas oxpon 
has been larger than usual, and the trade with adjoining States jireatei- 
than in any previous season. Added to this, the cool stores aie welj 
hi led, and much loose fruit remains in private sheds and stoi’<-j ()oiii.v 
Those in the latter are keeping the local prices down to a v* 17 kv. 
figui’e, owing to the necessity for marketing them before tlu^ iossi‘> 
from decay reach a high percentage. Citrus fruits are being marketed, 
navel oranges having developed an edible degree of sweetness, and 
lemons are ripening oif rapidly. There appears to be an abuiidain 
crop of lemons of fair size and quality, but the demand is restricted. 
The ui’ange crop is from fair to medium in quantity, and the sizn 
of a more desirable dimension tlian usual. This remark a])plies t- 
navel varieties chiefly. Throughout all of the orange-growing areas, 
excepting where very closely sheltered by w'ind breaks, the on:ugt- 
tre^es are almost devoid of fruit on the vsouth-w’estern or western sides, 
a result, doubtless, of the cold, sleety storms experienced just 
and following closely upon, the setting of the fruit last spring. The 
producers of dried fruits, particularly of grape vine fruits, have had 
to huudle a difficult problem this season, and the finishing up of the 
drying has been a long-drawn-out and exasperating experience. Many 
have resorted to extemporised kilns, heated by charcoal drums, while 
a few others have hastily erected evaporators of a more elaborate 
nature. The samples of Sultanas and Muscats (lexias) produced have 
been surprisingly good, when the conditions have been fully con- 
sidered, indicating what a fine crop of these fruits must have followed 
had the summer season been consistently warm to hot. The currant 
growers, though dealing with an earlier maturing fruit, had the mis- 
fortune to handle a crop in which the ripening and colonng was 
unusually inefficient, the result being a general sample of fruit wel 
cleaned and fairly well dried, but poor in color and texture, and 
|)ossessing little of the true flavor of the Zante currant. -Ueo. Qninn. 
Horticultural Instructor. 


Tobacco in South Australia. 

The British- Australian Tobacco Company recently sent to South 
Australia an expert on tobacco curing, for the 
advice on the quality of the leaf grown in this State and the 
methods of handling \his. This expert. (Mr. C. Lough) in compan 
with the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. ' 

other Officers of the Department of Agriculture, inspected t he i 
grown and flue-cured by Mr. W. A. Gordon at 1 

Mr. E. A. Hunt at Mount Barker. After examining the lear a 
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■uil conditions uuuer which il was grown, iir, , 1 ,,, 

I-as a very satisfactory one put up by liogioncis in t„l,iu-co ciilMvc 
Vboat 90 per cent, of the leaf inspected was siiit.iblc for immiifiicdir- 
purposes. He further stated that the results sun'jjestod that witli 
more experience in handling this crop it woulti pi'obaluy lie possihle 
for growers in the districts mentioned to pnaluee a toiiaeeo leaf of 
reahv godd ([uality. The determination tu liie lu>si niamirin;,; prae- 
Jiees'was a matter that should receive eoiisioi iaiion, 
were arrived at, he thought that it miglo b.' 'M.vslbir \\n- s.ouh Aus 
tralian growers to produce an article of hrst-ei.iss (piality. 


cereals at Veitch's Well. 

The harvest returns secured at the Veiti-irs Well hxpri-iiueiilal 
Farm for the season 1923-24: were considerably abovi' ihr avcr;igi'. 
During the year the total rainfall was IS.Boin., and of that (pianlity 
llJain. fell during the period April to November, ’['lie liulk of the 
area seeded was put in dry during April and May. Urojis gminimied 
^11 after the first rains on May 6th. Heavy winds in diitif ami duty 
cut the young plants with sand drift in some eases, and .-i dry October 
also had a depressing effect on yields. Of the area sown 71.1 aert*^ 
were cut for hay. This was sown with Cumbeiiand, lbn<Ritji Wmidtu-, 
Late Giuyas, and King's Early wheats, and yielded an avrragr of 
2 tons Icwt,. 105lbs. per acre. An area of 116.50 acres of oats was 
harvested for grain. The average yield was ISbusli. 241hs. 'fh(^ 
varieties which yielded above the average were S('otch Orey, 201 msh 
24lbs.; Early Burt, 23bush. 391bs.; Kua Kura. 22biish. libs. The 
manager of Hie farm (Mr, L. Smith), in commenting on the oats 
groira, stated that of the varieties tried on the farm, Early Hurt and 
Rita Kura were considered most suitable, because tht>y (-otild be bar 
vested and cleaned up out of the way before the other ctu’cals were 
ripe. Scotch Grey had proved a good and consistent grain yiidder. 
but was rather short in the straw to he a good hay variety. Hai’lcy 
was sown on 78.47 acres of fallowed land, and yieldiul a retnin ol 
23hush. 381bs. to the acre. 


Of wheat, 24 varieties were grown, the average yield being 1 dnisli. 
241bs. per acre from an area of 405^^ acres. The highest ‘biur 
varieties were :-Sultan, 25hush. 34lbs. ; Walker's Wonder 24bush. 
291bs.; Red Russian, 23bush. 151bs.; Maharajah, 2()hiish, .o hs., 
Oanaan, 20bush. 61bs.; Triumph, lObush. Ilh.; Qm'oii ban. 
18biish. 281bs.; Rajah, 17bush. 431bs.; Glnyas r'V 

Cnrnberlaiidy IGbush. 41 lbs. ; Giuyas Early, 1 abash. .. is. , ip 
lobush. Tib. These varieties and, in additiom Baroota Wondiw. ar,. 
in the opinion of Mr. Smith, worth a ])lace on any maliee tarm. 

Tn addition to the cropping referred to above, 
mental plots are conducted. These include- -(1 ) Tests o . ^ 
the most satisfactory dressings of manure A- i oU 

•2) tests to determine the most profitable methocis of 
fallow for wheat growing; (3) relative value of di ^ tn six- 
^^(‘edmg. Similar tests are also being enndueted m to, } 
rowed barley. 
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The Agiicultural Bureau. 

During the year 1923-24, 17 new Branches of the Agrit•ult^J> j 
Bureau were formed in this State, at the following centres Wepowi! 
Kalangadoo (Women's), Cobd(^la, Mannanarie, Light'.s 
Wookata, Bethel, McLaren Flat, Pinnaroo (Women’s), Paoehera 
Tweedvale, Kringin, Charra, Brinkworth, Rudall, Gulnare, liaroouda 
This brings the total number of Branches up to 233. The Agrio^j 
tural Bureau was first established in 1888, and in that } cdr'" 
were five Branches, with a membership of 53. Twenty years later 
there were 113 Branches, with a membership of 2,000. Since that 
date the number of Branches has been more than doubled, and th^* 
number of members of the institution has been increased thn'cfold, 


Pruning and Orchard Competitions. 

The pruning competitions which have been conducted by IP’aiU'lus 
of the Agricultural Bureau on the River Murray Settlemeuls dnrin& 
the past four years have awakened a good deal of interest, not only in 
this State, but in other parts of the Commonwealth. The fame of 
the competitions has also spread to the United States, and from iht^ 
State of California the Department of Agriculture some time ai^o re- 
ceived a request for particulars as to the method of conducting the 
competitions. A further communication has now been received from 
that State, acknowledging the receipt of particulars, and conveying 
information that the members of the staff of the University there are 
in hopes that similar competitions will be arranged. The Instructor 
in Pomology (Mr. W. P. Duruz) has written as follows relating to 
activities amongst fruitgrowers there 

“At the present time we have some very interesting contests, known 
as peachgrowers’ contests, in some of the peaeligrowing districts; like- 
wise in the prune districts, we have prunegrowers’ contests. These 
contests are designed primarily to stimulate interest in better methods 
of growing and a higher quality of fruit. These contests have been 
going on for two and three years, and a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion has come out of them. The orchards are divided into clam 
according to age and variety, and the fruitgrowers who are desirous 
of entering the various classes make out entry cards in tlie spring of 
the year, giving the location, acreage, variety, and age of trees, and 
as the summer goes on the fruitgrower keeps a record of the orchard 
as regards number of cultivations, number of irrigations, &e. At ti< 
end of the season, the fruit is sold to canneries or other mnnmercia! 
organisations, and the record of the crop as regards tonnage un^* 
quality is taken by the agricultural agent in the district. 
crop has been removed, the orchard is then judged on the 0 
condition of the orchard and trees as regards health, vigor, fruit iw 
formation, &c. This is done by a representative of this , 

Bach orchard is scored on the basis of production, ^ 

record kept by the fruitgrower. For fulLbearing orchards, m p 
cent, is allowed for production, 15 per cent, for condition o_ 
and 5 per cent, for record. For younger trees this scale is <ii 
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sterling farm waggon 

•the Sterling Farm Waggon Is bm!t io a standard that 
I has been set up as the result of over 20 years' 
experience in waggon manufacture, and is designed to 
meet the demand for a handy general-purpose waggon that 
can be depended upon to give reliable and continuous service. 

To reach this standard, only the best material that can 
be procured is used in its construction, and all parts that 
are liable to friction or wear, or are likely to be subjected 
to rough handling, are reinforced or ironed. 

The timber is the very best obtainable and tlic most 
suitable for the purpose for which it is used. Particular 
attention is given to the selection of this timber, and special 
precautions are taken against warping or splitting. 

With the exception of the wheel rims, which are bent 
into shape when green, all the woodwork is thoroughly 
dried and seasoned before being used. When the wheel 
rims are bent into shape, they too are thoroughly seasoned, 
and in this manner retain their shape. 

The Sterling Farm Waggon is made in two sizes, with 
carrying capacities of 4,5001bs. and 6,000lbs, respectively, 
and can be equipped with table top, brake, pole, neckyoke, 
and trees, as required. Single or double shafts can also 
he supplied. The table top is well designed and solidly 
constructed, and can be removed without difficulty when 
the waggon is required to haul timber, &c. 

International Harvester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 
113-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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according to age. For one-year-old trees, emphasis is placed oa th 
training and shaping of the trees, so 95 per cent, is given on condition 
of trees and orchard and 5 per cent, for record. As the trees get older 
more weight is given to production and less to training. The 
from these contests have been very interesting. The winning orchards 
have brought out many good points of interest, and these serve ^ 
examples of the best practices for a given district. The averat^e of 
production for a district has been raised as a result of these contests 
and the interest aroused by them has been a grdut stimulus to fruit! 
growers. We believe that these contests are more valuable than anv 
other feature that has been introduced into horticulture in 
years.'’ 


Cereals on Eyre Peninsula. 

^Uthough the rainfall record at Minnipa, Central Eyre PeninHuia 
last year was only ll,79in., the Government Experimental Farm ai 
that centre returned the very satisfactory average of 22 bush. 4 ibs. of 
wheat per acre. Of the total area cultivated for wheat, namelv, 
480,97 acres, 163.72 acres of fallow land yielded at the rate of 
24,42b ush. per acre, and 307.79 acres of stubble land yielded di tiU' 
rate of 20b ush. 5 libs, per acre. A small area of new land, slightly 
under 10 acres in extent, yielded at the rate of 15bush. 561bs. per 
acre. Hay yields were equally satisfactory. A return of tons 
to the acre was secured from Cape oats, and a trifle over 1 Ion to the 
acre from Algerian. Wheaten hay averaged 1| tons to the acre. For 
grain, 18 varieties of oats were sown. The highest yielding varieties 
were Kherson (40bush, 361bs. per acre) ; Stark's Hooimaker (40biish. 
331bs. per acre) ; Guyra (38bush. 61bs, per acre). The average for the 
farm was 31bush, 271bs. Three varieties of barley were grown on 
stubble land. They returned an average yield of SObush. 281hs per 
acre. A small area sown to rye yielded llbush. 531bs. per acre. 


Agricultural Bureau Conference at WUlowie. 

The annual conference of Upper Northern Branches of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau is to be held at Willowie on Wednesday, July 16th. 
Sessions will be held during the morning, afternoon, and evening 
During the course of the conference the following papers will be read ^ 
— ‘^Care and Adjustment of Farm Machinery," Mr. S. T. Davill (Mor- 
chard) ; “Best Method of Increasing Production," Mr. S. L. McCallnni 
(Willowie); “Farm Tractors," Mr. R, T. Avery (Willowieh 
creation for Farm Hands," Mr. P. Bull (Willowie) ; “The Barometer 
on the Farm," Rev. A. Trengrove (Morchard). Messrs. W. S. Kely 
C. J. Tuckwell, H. S. Taylor, George Jeffrey, and A. M. Dawkms 
(members of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) will attend 
addition, the Director of Agriculture (Professor A. J. Perkins), t ^ 
Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford). r 
Wool Instructor of the School of Mines* (Mr. A. H. Codringtoii). 
the Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture (M. H. J. Finnis • 
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i-eport dealing with viticultui-al aetivitius durnig the inontli uf 
the Viticnltural Instructor at the Koseworthy \grieultui-d 
CoUego (Mr. D. G. Quinn) mentions that owing to ‘ the tool, wd 
.ummer the vintage this year was exceptionally hu,. (ienerally speak- 
‘n? the grapes ripened fully a month later than usual, and the thin- 
^ned varieties suffered considerably from ;ha rains which tVil 
during the ripening period. Piuning was the eluei operation now in 
ogress in the vineyards of the State, and ex, client pruning wood 
MS to be seen on most of the vines. Because ol the good early winter 
,.jins, winter ploughing this year would be perlonued under good 
irorking conditions. 


Poultry IndustJfy, 

'‘Throughout the State there is a noticeable iinproveiihiii IhiiIi m 
ihe iiietliods of poultrykeepers and in the clasps of poultry on the 
farms, particularly so in reference to fowls,” says tin* Poultry Expert 
jli-. D. P. Laurie)^ in commenting on the pouitiw industry during 
the month of June, 1924. “In the suburban areas there is a great 
expansion, and commercial poultry plants are increasing in number, 
and existing plants are being enlarged. There is a very big demand 
for commercial stpck, and established breeders anticipate a strenuous 
breeding season, which is now beginning. Tlie trade in day-old 
vhickens is assuming large proportions, and will increase yi'arly^ in 
the fU'cat benefit of all concerned. From an inspection of numerous 
large commercial, as M^ell as small stud breeders’ flocks, it is gratifying 
to be able to report that there has been a steady improvennmt in type 
and useful characters, and that last season’s young stock, now m full 
lay, appear better than those of any previous season. South Aus- 
tralian commercial poultry is highly esteemed, chiefly for its heav\ 
egg production, and this improvement in type, &c., musi add con 
siderably to this prestige. The, adoption of better methods is increas- 
ing the supply of first-quality eggs. The market has been satisfac 
tor)u For the month of June, 1924, the average pri(u‘ j)aid for 
ordinary farm eggs, based on eight published market rcjiorts, was 
Is. 8d., compared with Is. 9d. for the month of June, 1923. There 
is »wery indication, however, that for the remaining months of the 
y(*ar prices will be rather better than during the corresponding period 
last year. There is a good local demand for eggs of first quahty, 
and for general production the interstate trade is both satisfactory and 
growing. It is probable that shipments will be again forwarded to 
England. Last season’s results xvere eminently satisfactory. 


COBEECTION. 


[Ob page 1069 of the June issue, in the advertisf’nioBt uf 
Ltd., in place of an illustration of a Hupmobile ear, 
iT^aaTcrtently printed. We regret the error. — Ed,] 


the Phoenix Motor 
that of another wan 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any ijuestionB relating to methods of agriculture, horticul 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “ The Elditor, The Journal of Aqricultnn^ 
Adelaide.^’ 


[Replies supplied by Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Se., Stock and Bi-auds 

“M. J. C.,” Oradoek, has a saddle horse with leg swollen from kiieo to th 
fetlock. Horse is lame and haa been in this condition for six weeks. ^ 

— You have neglected to apply suitable ti-eatment to the injured |,Hr 
long now that it will take a good deal of time and trouble to get the aninial soud ' 
again, and the tendons may now always be more or less weak. Firstlv, tl'u* L r^r 
must be given absolute rest, so keep it sliut up in a loose-box or small yard, ao tliat 
it cannot walk about too much. Take a piece of cotton wool large e^iough to 
completely round the leg from the fetlock to the knee. Soak it in the followiJjT 
lotion:— Tincture iodine, 1 part; glycerine, 6 parts. Apply it to the log so as to 
coyer the injured tendon. Keep it in place by a stout calico or linen bamla'^e 
fairly tightly applied and evenly from the fetlock to just below the knee, startiuj; 
to put it on from the fetlock and working upwards. Repeat this dressing dailv 
until the pain and heat have disappeared out of the parts and the animal moves 
better. Then apply the following blister to the tendon Red iodiih' of nur 
cury, 1 part; lard, 8 parts. Rub well in for 20 minutes and cover loosely vrith 
bandage. Keep animal tied up short all day to prevent it biting the leg.' The 
following day wash off blister with warm soapy water, snip any unbroken blisters, 
and apply a dressing of vaseline or bland oil, and turn the animal out to grass for 
three to four weeks. It may be necessary to repeat the blister ,qt the end of thi« 
time, and the animal should not be put to work again for a couple of months. 

‘‘M. T. G.,’’ White’s Flat, has three-year-old draught filly with skin nidi mi'l 
sores on several portions of the body. 

Reply — The animal’s blood is apparently out of order, Prepare tlie animal 
for physieing by giving bran mashes. Starve overnight and give the followiiiji 
physic ball in the morning following before giving the animal, any feed; — Aloes, 6 
drams; calomel, i dram, nux vomica, 1 dram. Feed only on bran ma.shes wliile 
the phyaic is working, and subsequently feed on sloppy feed, to whifh is added 
a handful of Epsom s^ts daily. Dissolve the salts in a little warm water and use 
this to damp the feed. Give loz, of Fowler’s solution in the drinking water daily 
for 10 days. If itching of the skin is marked, daub the parts with a solution of 
soda bicarb., as necessary. The animal will require a fair spell 

Hon, Secretary, Hartley Agricultural Bureau, Bletehley, asks cure for 
affected with worms, and cows with skin disease similar to mange. 

Replies — Pigs affected with worms .should be starved for several hours and 
given the following: — (a) Turpentine, 1 tablespoonful; raw limseed oil, 2ozs. to 
4ozs., well mixed together; or (h) Areca nut., 2 drams to 3 drams, given in 
Destroy worms found in droppings, and feed subsequently from well ('leaned 
troughs and keep drinking water supply clean. (2) Re skin disease in cows. Most 
prol^bly ringworm. A few applications of tinct. iodine daily to the spots wi!h 
in this case, effect a cure, or the following: — Beechwoo<l creosote, 1 
oil, 8 parts, applied in the same manner. 




. Secretary, Agricultural ’Bureau, Rendebhaiii, n*poif> marc with snirf arui 
n 'ores i« the mane and around the eyes; also ,vith a ravitv IvtwM-u 

T huni of the hoof and the “quick.” 
p nhcs— (1) animal a good dose of physu- .n. 

tV- feed ou sloppy feed with a handful of i:|, :: .uiu ruhl^l night and 

or give a liberal supply of green feed, (’lean .at all seurf from mane 

t'ot water and soap, with a little cresol added, r v a senibbing brush and 
' n thoroughly. The area arouqd the eyes shoul-i ■).< dtnilarlv treuted to clear 
''f'^il’l-urf &Cv but do not use a scrubbing brush Inov: us,, u ph-a* of rag. Dry 
Jlilv after cleaning up and rub in well each ,.,v Unk- vclhov vascliti,^ 
^V*^*'oi>en up the cavity as much as possible with a hoof ‘.vardiitig knife, so as to 
o' ■ free drainage of pus and also to permit of dres^;!lu^ -etting eu to the wound 
satisfactorily. Scrub the foot up to clean it, tlien |,ut it Into a bucket of 
which is added some condys or lysol. (live the foul a g,K,a soaking 
T \ ' in this way for half an hour at a time. Then \vi|)r loot dry with a pic-e of 
I ' ' rag pour a little iodine tincture into the canty and [dug it up tu keep out 

* n dirt^'and tie the foot up in a piece of sacking to kir[, it . Inan in Udwe<*u 

1 usings' Repeat this treatment daily till all discharge stops, 'riicn plug th,- 
'.Ivitv with Stockholm tar and a little tow, and put a leather pad nnd.o- the stioc 
^0 cover it up. 

“p (’ S ’’ Pinnaroo, has mare with swellings on ti., idlest, the Kdiy. and li-gs. 
ix.plv— Prepare the mare with brau mashes and give the following phvsie liall: 
\loes (i drams; calomel, I dram; nux vomica, 1 dram, .\lter the ]di>Hic has 
7»rke<roiT feed on sloppy feed and put a handful of Mpsom salts in daily, or 
dve a liberal supply of green feed. Allow the mare to have light exendse. (iiw 
L of Powlev’s solution daily in drinking watci for Id days, and a heaped 
..bie^poonful of the following powder twice daily minicduitcly after lecdmg: 
pulv fern sulph., Jib.; powdered nux vomica, Pb.; powdered gentian root, Ub. 
\vh..,'i tliP IwellinR subsides, feed liberally on Roerl fee.b 


Hon, Secretary, Agricultuial Bureau, MannaJiaric, seeks r, l..s,.,s 

diecit through eatiug stinkwort. 

evidence obtained, not only in tliis State, but Iroin dlher parts 
thV world as well in connection with stinkwort, the plant is most troul.lesmne 
«hen in the flowering stage, the sheep eating the young sucenlent shoots. u>.i 
".ive Udenee as to" .iust ^hat is the exact nature of the trouhle ansmg t ere 
i;s wanting, but from our expeneiicc it would o ten seem r ; 

digestive upset. This condition is likely to arise too vvliere through Imk .d m 
forage, sheep are forced, through hunger, to eat the obler tougher grow ^ 1 ’ 

as a%ule w^ill not worry stinkwort if there is other good edible fud .iv.uUbU, 
i:,l s vcr’allstances ha/e been noted by this Department where 

have ceased w-hen the sheep have been hbcrally hand fed, <d 

have still remained in paddocks where the weed is \ ^ 

Epsom sails given to affected sheep and drenching with lda<‘k eoffu g 1 
serviceable in many eases. 

Hon. Hccretary, Blackheath Agricultural Bureiiu, Hovklmglg a>ks last imtlMd 
removing warts from cows’ teats. . r.Mn.wod 

Ih'ply— Any warts having necks capable of ..nd'lSie ( ut surface 

by snipping them off at the base with a ^e'lart" tlicVnrc I’iaMc 

touched up with a little caustic pencil. ‘ ^ the liase with n 

severely, and are more safely removed by , i^.oa(l base and eaniud 

piece of silk or fine waxed thread. When the wai ^ tlnuii a good 

Ik* handled in the above way, they should be lf6ab?(- ■ ^ A „ them and lirving 

soaking in a weak solution of washing soda. 

of the parts Hubsequeiitly with a piece of rag wdl tie which must thiMi bo 

leave the warts opened up properly to the action • » oPt^iined in tlu' 

applied. The most effective caustic is silver njtTate, . this, care 

form of a small pencil or stick. The warts ^lou .jdiuccut liealthv skin, 

iicing taken that it is applied only to the warts and _ ‘ rubbing in of 

A safe application is salicylic acid, 1 part, collodian, i • 

vinegEir or olive oil is sometimes effective in remoMiig 
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Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, tadnarie, reports horse with growth on ti, 

inaide of tha eye. . » j. it 

— The horse is affected with epithelioma of the eye, commonly turmed bt 
stocfanen as a “ cancer ’ ^ of the eye. The condition can only be remcdierl by \ 
surgical operation. 

“E. BL M.,'^ Clare, has pony with injury to the eye. The eyeball is puwiiiret!. 
and a membrane, dark green in color, is protruding. 

Reply— Unfortunately the condition of the pony's eye is one which calls hr 
some first hand attention by a qualified veterinary surgeon, but if you carefillr 
follow out the following instructions fairly satisfactory healing will probabl'v 
result though the eye will remain blind. Keep the pony in a darker:, ,! stall if 
possible or else cover the damaged eye with a piece of clean calico tic] around 
the head so as to exclude the light. Bathe the eye three or four times .iaily njth 
li little boracie lotion to remove all matter. Each tune this is done put a little of 
the following lotion into the eye itself with a small syringe so that it ruus all over 
the eyeball: — Tincture sulphate, 2 drama j boracic acid, 1 dram; distilled water 
or rainwater, 1 pint. The lotion should be warmed to blood heat before injecting: 
it into the eye. 

T. G.," Second Valley, has horse, free from lice, continually nihUng 
Qu posts and fences. 

Reply— The trouble is worms. Starve the horse for 16 hours to 24 hour^ and 
dose m'th raw linseed oil, U pints, turpentine, 2ozs. In addition, give ui.cmRs m 
warm salt water, which will help to remove small white worms trom the hack part 
of the bowel, which are the cause of the irritation. 

J, A. " Langhorne's Creek, reports cow that passes yellow stringy nirtitor 
with the milk. . . a* i . 

Reply The cow has an attack of mamniitis* Keep the udder and teats tuoiou^ii]/ 

clean Strip out frequentlv—four or five times, or even more, a day if pussihif- 
making sure the hands are thoroughly clean. Destroy the milk, toroenl and 
sage the udder, and rub in a little camphorated oil. Keep the affected cow isobtcd 
from other animals, and milk lier separately from the others. 

‘‘E. T. hi. Millicent, reports death of young pigs fed on new milk and btef 
on milk from the separator; also heifer due to calve in six weeks;. Calf app*;sr> 
to be in wrong position for birth. 

(1) He young pigs dviiig. T!u- tixiihi,' would ai.ppui- to be dietetic. Ti,. 

■ young pigs would b« just at the age when they would be commencing to looh ao-uBl 
for food for themselves a bit, in addition to the milk supply thej; would he getbii.; 
from the sow. It is quite a common thing for young pigs at this stage ot groiil.i 
to suft'er from intestinal troubles and scour unless they ate earefnlly lianuK. 
Particular care has to be taken with respect to the sty to see that it 
warm (dean and dry, and that no spoiled food is left lying about. Ain m . 
aboTC conditions (particularly the last) is detrimental to young J';* 
pigs are also better doers if allowed to get exercise^ by gazing. ” ■ “ - ? ' I- 
are affected with intestinal troubles, it ia_ safest and test to JV, ; 

of the sow by giving her a. good purgative and keeping her geu^r. 
tesrpossible^^rder.^ Though not suffering apparently, a '‘ 7 , 

times get somewhat dainty and off color, and this may seriously .1 t . 
pigs through the milk. (2) He heifer in calf. There is J" 7 

this case, but nurse the heifer along until she is ready to calve, wh n i". ■ ■ 
a nee, if necessary, to remove the calf can be given. ^ . 

“E. E. M./^ Cfurramulka, reports horses in poor coadition, con^imu.i:. 
appetite, and turns head to the rear when lying do^. •in -; tvr- 

^ply— The animals arc suffering from chronic intestinal an 
things in particular would seem to require serious '“;i,,,ripri.,n .e' 

management of the animals, and the quality of the f«(l '■'t'''' 

symptoma point to there being something senousb wrong ^ 
steidd be attended to otherwise trouble may continue. The sta 
died aa the result of a forage poisoning, and the mare “ ich or mi- 

way. You may be able to save her by giving her -> /“? qualit.' 

linseed oil, U pints, turpentine, 2 oza., subsequen ly nnuiiir;: 

(easily digested) with a handful of Epsom salts m the feed nig 
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gome (lays. Give some steamed oats, bran, good chaff damped, and a raf 
green feed. The rig should be ti'cated similarly. Let him get exercise bv 
because exercise will be helpful to reduce the swollen legs. Make sure that 
have free access to a supply of wholesome drinking water. 


BLACK SPOT IN WALNUTS 

The Clarendon Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asked, ‘^Will lime and 
applied to roots of w^alnut trees, prevent development of black spotf’* 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) says that this disease i.s «:aus#v< 
by a bacterial attack, and no remedy is at present known. In the TIiut<'(l Sta^ 
of America, where exhaustive researches have been made on the disease- 
commendation to select resistant sorts and propagatci same has been advanf-.vt 
the only solution of the trouble. '' 


WHITE ANTS AND CEREALS. 

“Why do white ants attack the roots of green wheat recently Hsked it* 
Miltalie Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. ^ 

The Entomologist’s Assistant (Mr, N. B. Tindale) of the South Austniliau 
Museum, reported in reply that there are a number of instances on record of 
termites attacking growing cereals. The damage is caused by species whicli nor 
tnally attack grasses; these do not build conspicuous nests above ground but 
live in colonies, in galleries on or near the surface of the ground. Very often 
the termites are secondary pests, following up injuries by other insects such a? 
cutworms or yveevils, but in many instances healthy plants are attacked. The 
injury is most serious in recently cleared land, where there is abundant decayii^ 
wood and vegetable matter in which the insects breed. Such debris should bt 
removed. In old cleared lands, ploughing in stubble provides a good supply of 
food for the pests, and should be discontinued where the termites are picvalent. 
If the infestation is serious, fallowing for a season, or deep ploughing, should 
be of value in checking it. 


CABBAGE “BLIGHT.” 

Tarcowie Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks for a remedy for “blight * 
on cabbages. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) says if the “Blight” is eah 
bage aphis, spraying the leaves thoroughly on all sides with warm kerosiue emul 
sion will suffice, if applied in the early stages of the attack. This kills by coii 
tact, and must be thrown on to the insects. 


TOMATO WEEVIL. 

Nclshaby Agricultural Bureau forwarded specimens of “a kind of bug *tr 
beetle that is very destructive to tomatoes this year,” and asks for a niethud of 
treatment. 

The specimens forwarded were identified by Mr. N. B, Tindale (Entomologist > 
Assistant, Adelaide Museum), as the Tomato Weevil {Vesiantha nomw). This 
pest causes much damage in Victoria to tomatoes, cabbages, and other vegetables 
The greenish grubs are destructive, as well as the adult beetles. The nocturnal 
habits of these pests render them rather difficult to combat. Spraying all 
affected plants, and any other plants in the vicinity, with a weak solulioti of 
arsenate of lead should be of considerable help. In the case of seedling toni.itocs. 
Mr. French recommends that sheets of paper be placed on the ground untlcr the 
plants, which are visited at night — the light used startles the beetles, which 
be collected from the papers on to which they fall. The beetles aie very tena- 
cious of life, and specimens obtained in this manner should be pla(VMl in l>oiling 
water for several minutes. They are very partial to the Marsh Mallow, nnd if 
any are growing in the ricinity they should be heavily ti*eated w’itli arsenate, 


BURN STUBBLE BEFORE FALLOW. 

Would you advocate raking the stubble and burning before discing- -ktf'P^? 
in mind the facts that (1) stubble may induce the spread of Take-all. amt u. 
js not usual to find Take-all in land carrying its second crop?” 
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These two inquiries were recently subn^itted i,y 
nietitioued that owing to the unfavorable burning 
(listrkt remained unbunit. He proposes faliowin- tti, 
(»ic crop, and it was in special reference to this" !h;it 
ftliifb were replied to by the Superintendent of JixiH. 
^palTord) as follows: — ‘^1 certainly recouimend hmn\ 
nrepose fallowing this year, because the tire Ims ,j;. 
mellowing effect on ‘new’ laud, which cannot ('nus,!,,;* 
way, and at the same time it is the cheapest h}:waii 
Although it is not usual to have Take -all on lun.i „!ii 
after rolling down the scrub, there is more (laiigcr 
if the stubble is worked into the land, than if ii 
easier to cultivate the soil properly after a tire Ihac. 

I should say that from every point of view, it w(oi1i 
Inirn the stubble before fallowing.” 


at Wvnarka, who 
;■ the stuhble in the 

I'Oh! which has eiilv carried 
siihndtted tin- Inqnirit^ 

''i'lC'iUal \V(„x \v. J 

^tubhle on the lam! you 
sweetening, aud 
•alie lie gi\ I’ll in any other 
any of killing |)u> , scrub, 
k'arryiiig its serojid rrop, 

ot this disease appearing 
burnt, because if is much 
if Ihe slubl)le is ret:ii)ie<l. 

‘1 be fr( youf advantage to 


PLANTS FOB IDENTIFICATIOX, 

Specimens identified and reported on by Professor '\\ li. j;. {)sb,,ni MS • 

From Mannanarie Branch of Agricultural Lbirean, //cfiofro/u\;w 
(natural order, Boragin<xOf(e) , a plant native to South Au^iialla. a„d although 
there are no records that the plant is injurious tc stoi-k. it should he nieutioued 
that some members of this genus are used niediriiiolly, aiul. .indging rroni tho 
essential oil present in this specimen, the plant woiibl probably pioducr scouring. 

From Mount Barker Branch of the AgriiiillurnI Uureau. }',niintw rru,<( 
ifaUi, an introduced grass of some fodder value, 

From K. J. B., Laura. — Oryzopm milinc<o. The many tlowered uuHet gia.<-s, 
an introduced perennial. It is generally considered good fodder, and stands cut 
ting, but, though widespread in South Australia, it does not niaintaiik itself 
long except as a garden Aveed. 
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TAKE-ALL INVESTIGATIONS, II. 

[By Geoffrey Samuel, Lecturer on Plant Pathology, 
University of Adelaide.] 

When investigations on Take-all were commenced at the end of 
year, a preliminary report was made* giving the conclusions drawn 
from inspecting a number of crops shortly before harvest, in con- 
junction with a consideration of the methods of cultivation us^d 
explained by the owners. In that report it was emphasized, as has 
frequently been done before, that proper methods of cultivation alone 
can do much towards controlling Take- all. The following pracliees all 
seemed to help considerably in lessening loss from this disease:-- 
Burning the stubbie after a Take-all diseased crop; fallowing early; 
keeping the fallow clean from all grasses, but working it wet, if 
possible, not dry ; sowing wheat only on a good fallow ; using heavier 
dressings of superphosphate; sowing later, such as is done wiih early 
wheats; rotating the crops, making such rotation as wheat-c-als-bare 
fallow, or some other. It may be added that the practice of so-ealhtl 
‘^summer-fallowing’’, in which the land to be fallowed is p]oii;rhed 
u]i in March or April, before seeding-time, and remains clean fallow 
all the following winter and summer, will probably be found of con- 
siderably greater benefit than ordinary fallowing (after seeding, late 
winter) in the control of Take-all. This cannot be done on all soils, 
of con.rse, but it is usually possible on the lighter soils oh which Take-aJl 
is most prevalent. 

During the summer months no experiments could be done witli the 
disease on wheat plants under normal field conditions. Such experi- 
ments are now in progress, however, and it is to be hoped that some 
results will be available at the end of the year. In the meantime 
investigations have been continued in the laboratory into the parasitic 
fungi which are the cause of the Take-all disease, and the present 
report will outline some of the results obtained in this direction. 

Sandhills Badly Affected. 

As before, because of the courtesy of farmers of the distiict, of v>iiich 
special acknowledgment is made at the end, work was continued in the 
district of Pinnaroo, where Take-all is often severe in places. In this 
ilistrict there are fiats of a reddish sandy loam crossed at intervals b) 
long white sandhills, and it is on the latter especially that the Fako-all 

"Take-all Investigations, Joiirn. Oept. Agric., Sth. Aos., vol. 27, 438 44J, 
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disease is usually found to be worst, it is not uncommon to see a 
jrood 20-bushel crop on the red flat part of the i^addock, while on the 
of a sandhill which crosses the paddock. so\ni in exactly tlie sanie 
^vay, nearly all the wheat may be diseased and stunted, and giving 
, 3 jdy five bushels or less to the acre. Ihe disisise is sometimes so bml 
nil these sandhills that it cannot be said t^- occur in definite patches, 
as is supposed to be characteristic of Takr-ail ; vat her is wheat with 
^ood ears only in small patches. Take-all is frequently found even on 
die flats, but there it is nearly always pivsm: in move or less definite 
patches. 

Take-all and ' “ Foot- kots ’ ' . 


All examination of a large number of diseased [>lanis collected from 
different paddocks, has shown that they were not all killed by the true 
Take-all fungus. In addition to this theiv were found fungi whicli 
have been described from other countries as causing “ Fo<*t-rut 
Wheat plants were also found apparently killed by still other I'lingi, 
and tht^c have been isolated and will be tested on growing \vlu>ai this 
s(‘ason, to determine whether or not they are real panusiti's. 

When the records of these examinations are considm-ed in relation 
to the places in which the diseased plants were gathered, however, it 
bwomes evident that although the true Talfe-all fungus is rcsixiiisiblr 
for most of the damage in the patches on tlie heavier gnmnd, this 
.■annot be said of the damage on the sandhills. On the laflev, '-Fo"! 
rots” of wheat seem to play an important part. The relative impoi 
taucc of Take-all and Foot-rots, however, eiiii onl.v he estimated after 
much more work has been done. 

The examination of all the specimens colleeleil is as yib by no iio-ans 
eoiiiplete. Some, indication of the rolaiive occiirrenee of tlie ililVereiil 
fungi can be gathered, however, from the figvii'es so far obttuned from 
die examination of a number of diseased wheat-plants laken al random 
from three different stubble-])addooks. sepii.'ati'd ip sonii in.l's 
one another, 

li 

Pint. 


, . . j ‘>00 ISO 

^pecimmis examined “ 

Specimens determinable ' 

'If latter™ nr 

Fungus No. 1 (true Take-all, Ophiohohis^ 

Fungus No. 2 {Wojnowicia) 

Fungus Nos. 3 and 4 (Foot-rots. //cOiH/i- 

ihosporitms) 

it will be seen from the above figures that the true Fak 
!s the most important on the heavier land, whereas | 
the Foot -rot fungi are more in evidence, It is pie 


IM.KI 


04^ 

1 fungus 
sandhills 
that tlv' 
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examination of a larger number of specimens may somewhat ih 
these percentages, but it is not likely to affect the general 
bution. noted above. (It is to be hoped that the figures can 
made more accurate by inducing spore-formation on many <,i' 
specimens on which the fungus was not fruiting, and which thu. 
unable to be determined with certainty.) 

It should be emphasized here that these results are derived only 
from work done in the district of Pinnaroo. It cannot be said m 
that Foot-rot fungi are common in other parts of the State. Indeed 
from the results of a survey made some years ago by Prof. Osborn 
upon material sent in to the laboratory, it would seem that the ti’ue 
Take-all fungus is responsible for by far the greatest amount of 
damage. And if further work confirms the present suppcksition that 
Poot-rot may^be the more important disease on the light sandhilts 
while Take-all is more important on the heavier land, then it is rather 
as would be expected that Take-all is the more widespread, for the 
majority of our wheat land is of the heavier non-sandy tYj)(^ I'he 
present results make it highly desirable, however, that a more tiiorougb 
examination be conducted over a wider area, and it is hoped that thi* 
will be done next season. 


Control Methoos. 

With regard to the practical significance of the presence of Fool -rots 
as well as Take-all in our wheat, it can only be said that much fuiiljcr 
research must yet be done to find out the differences in the behaviour of 
these diseases, before we can make any differences in our methods of 
control. At present the same methods of control which are used fo]‘ 
Take-all, as were enumerated in the first paragraph of this report, arr 
found also to be good for the control of Foot-rots. It is of »rn‘ai 
importance, however, that in seeking more efficient methods of control 
for the diseases wliich affect our crops, we should first find out what 
these diseases are and how they act. It is only when we know these 
things thoroughly that we can make commonsense efforts at f-ontrol, 
instead of groping about blindly in the dark. 


How DOES Take- ALL Spread? 

One point about which we need much furthur information is how 
the Take-all disease spreads. At present, if we have a good fallow, and 
get a good clean crop off it, we naturally assume that the land is free 
from Take-all. But it only needs a year or so’s neglect by a careless 
farmer, and we can be practically certain that the Take-all will appear. 
How did it come there, is the (picstion, and where did it come tVoin • 
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Oil looking through the literature on the sniMeet. very little of a 
aerinite nature is to be found conceminj; th,, ^pr,,,,a in 

It has frequently been shown by r.et exi-erinunls that I'lioa* 
of Take-aU diseased straw can convey the lotechon. The inferlion 
of wheat root-hairs under laboratory eondiiiyns by the spores of Take- 
all, which are formed at or near the siiiihe, of ihe tn-o,,,,,! „„ the 
liases of diseased plants, has also been i;, serii,. ,] i,y one observer. 
Two descriptions can be traced of wheat pbiuts Imvino been inhs-ied 
by Take-all spores while the plants were itiowini.' in ibe soil, (hilv 
one of these is available in Adelaide, this 1 <ui jK't'duni (if SOUK’ 
pot experiments by Mangin, in Pramv. riurf. anotluT fungus 

{ Leptosphaeria herpotriehoides) is said to eiiusv mnn* daniiigo }iv root- 
rotting and stem-blackening than the Wnv 'rako-ull riingus. In 
Mangin ’s pot experiments, in which spot's of viwh of ihosr fungi 
were sown with wheat, infection soon results a in the cjlsi' of t)ic furnu-r. 
but no result was observed with the Takf-all until a sih-oiuI U>\ of 
wheat was sown in the pots five months later/ this serninl lot oviuituully 
becoming diseased. Infection by means of the spores thus r*’)jiiir»*K 
furl tier investigation yet. 


Is TAKE-ALli CARRIED 0\ TllH 8 kKD ? 


Ill this connection an article in the Journal oj Auncullurr of 
Victoria (voL 19, 447; July, 1921), entitled ‘^Seed-honif Diseasi^s," 
should be mentioned. It was written after the Tah(‘-all riiseasi* of 
wheat had made its appearance in America in 1!)19. At . that lime, 
owijig to her own huge exports to Euro])e because of the War, Anirrica 
imported over five million bushels of wheat from Australia. Ihe 
Plant Pathologist of Victoria gave a warning of the i-isk that was being 


run; and none of the wheat was allowed to !)e used lor seeding 
purposes. Very soon afterwards, however, Take-all was found in wheat 
fields in New York State, and rapidly spread, ft stvracd certain that it 
had somehow^ come from Australia with wheat imported, becoming 
introduced to the land, perhaps, through some of the nulling ofial 
being fed to animals. 


The question of the extent to which Take-all may be carried on the 
seed is important, however, and should b(‘ (mrciully considered. 

it has been proved that the Take-all parasite only lives in the joots 
ami few^ basal nodes and internodes of affect id plants; tests nuuh 
bigher up the stems show that there is no fungus pri*sent in tin top 
portion of such plants. The seed, in thos<‘ cases where any s(<d is 
formed, must therefore be free from direct infection. 
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FIG. 1 . 

Fungus No. i. 

The true Take-all fungus, Ophiobolui 
grarninis — Ophiobolus mrir> ti, 

а. Base of affected wheat piani, Xhe 

necks of the spore-ca^cs can 
be seen as minute bhuk dots 
protruding through Use lenf. 
sheaths about ground levt 1, 

б. Appearance of protruding necks 

when magnified slightly. 

r. Single spore -case more liighlv tnaorni 
fied, with neck protruding, cjectui" 
packets of eight spores, whicli 
quickly burst. 

d. Packet of eight spores, still more 

highly magnified. 

e. Single Take -all spore. 


FIG. 


2 . 


Fungus No. 2. 
Wojnowicia gra7ninis. 

a. Base of affected wheat plaiit. rl'o 

necks of the spore rases can be 
seen as minute black dots pro- 
truding through the leat-shc&fs 
about ground level. 

b. Appearance of ])rolioding neeb 

when magnified slightly. 

c. Single spore -case more highly magni- 

fied, with neck protruding and 
ejecting a tendril of spores em- 
bedded in mucilage. Spores soon 
flying apart in water. 

d. Single spore still more higld5 

magnified. 
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ri' .. :!. 

I'l NcL's Nit. :;, 

A Fi'i'l-mt iiin^us. 

Hi'i III } idiiti-'^jiiii'i ii III ,s|). 

u. Baso of wlu-ai j>la.ht. S|n>r«.'‘ 

formed in hriuviiisli lavt i’ ini ttfem 
ground ^'i‘i and bt low. 

b. bpore layer slight I V itin;jiiilied, 
r. S|iure layer in sia lioii. more liigldv magiii' 
lied, showing spores being formed on 
])i’ojpeting bj'anelit's of fungus, 
i/. Single Sjiot'e. luoif' liiglilv magnified. 
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There remains the possibility, however, that very small 
diseased straw, or the spores of the fungus, might be blown up after 
the trampling of the harvester-hoi-ses over Take-all patches, and adhere 
to the beard of some of the grains. Even were this to happen very 
seldom indeed, it might yet be sufficient to introduce the dis(‘a.S(i to a 
new country. This is possibly what the author of the article qjj 
“S eed-borne Diseases” had in mind. It seems even more probable, 
however, that the infection might be carried on bags. In the rase of 
both harvt'sted, and stripped-and-winnowed wheat, bags arc stood on 
the ground in the paddocks, and numerous pieces of straw stick to the 
bottoms. When it is remembered that a piece of diseased straw only 
the size of a pin ’s head, ^ less, can carry the disease, it can easily be 
understood how bags, having such fragments of diseased straw 
adhering, could carry the infection. 

In a recent number of the Journal of Agricultural Research (vol. 25, 
351, August, 1923), however, an American writer states that ho has 
found the Take-all fungus on a native grass on ground which had been 
undisturbed for fifty years — the campus of Arkansas Universily, a 
thousand miles from the place of the outbreak in 1919. He couehides 
that “there is no reason for doubting the endemic nature of Ophiobolus 
on this native grass”; and therefore the outbreak in 1919 may uot be 
traceable to infection from Australian wheat at all, and the Take-all 
fungus may have been present in America for many years, thoiiffh 
previous to 1919, overlooked. (Or perhaps a more virulent strain was 
actually introduced.) 

Method op Spore-liberation. 

This brief review shows that much more information ajul careful 
‘ experiment is needed yet before we fully understand how the Take-all 
disease spreads. The following notes on the method of spore-liberation 
of the fungi which cause Take-all and Foot-rots in this State, together 
with some field observations, have a bearing on the problem of s])r('ad ; 
and though the observations are as yet very incomplete, a short account 
of some of them may be of interest. 

The method of formation and liberation of the spores of these fungi 
may be considered best with the aid of the drawings given. Fungus 
No. 1, the true Take-all fungus, and to a lesser extent Fungus No. 2, 
are those usually found on the dead plants in Take-all patches on tht 
(relatively) heavier land. Fungus No. 3 and Fungus No. 4, h\o FocJ- 
rot fungi, are those which were found on many of the dead plants on 
white sandhills at Pinnaroo. The “spores” of the fungus, which 
give rise to the disease when they come in contact with a gioning 
wheat plant, in the ease of Fungus No. 1 and Fungus No. 2, an 
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formed in minute black spherical sporo-r-ascs with short nooks, each 
little ease holding some thousand of spoivs. lu both these fungi the 
spores are only ejected from the spore-easis. dirough the short necks, 
when the spore-cases are thoioughly wot with water, When thoroughly 
yvct, water is absorbed and a mucilaginous substaneo swells up inside 
the spore-case to such an extent that the snoi't's are forerd out at the 
opening of the neck, at the rate of nearly UK) a minute for Fungus 

1, and sometimes at the rate of 200 a minute for Fungus No. 2. 
The spores of Fungus No. 1 are ejected in little juiekels of eight, but 
in from five to ten seconds after the packet of eight emerges from the 
iioek into the surrounding water, it suddenly bursts ami the eiglit 
spores lie free in the water. The spores of Fungus No. 2 are pusluKl 
out first in a long tendril, being embedded in a mueilaginous substance ; 
usually within a few seconds, however, the sport's all lly ajiart from otic 
another in the water, probably owing to the rapid absorption of the 
water by this mucilaginous substance in which tliey are embedded. 

When once free in the water, of course, the si)or<>s of both these 
fungi can be carried about in the trickling rivulets formed durijig a 
hteavy rain, or they can be splashed about by falling raiiMiro|)s. If 
they remain in water for from two to ten hours, even though it l)<‘ only 
in a thin film on soil particles or roots, they will germinate, and simd 
forth a thin germ-tube which will penetrate inside tin* mots of voting 
wdieat seedlings or grasses and start the Take-all disease. Many 
millions of spores, however, must germinate every year in places whm'e 
there are no wheat plants to attack, such as is the easi' on clean fallow, 
and then they soon die from lack of food. One (juestion whmli aris(‘s 
is, supposing that the spores become dry soon after thc'v are pushed 
out of the spore-cases and before they have had time to germinate, can 
they be blown about in the air for considerable distances, and still 
germinate when they fall in water again? In conm'ction with this, 
the following field experiments were made: 

Spore-traps. 

’‘Spore-traps”, consisting of glass plates smeared with a very thin 
layer of vaseline, were hung at several points along the fence on the 
windward side of a stubble paddock which had been badl} alTecti d with 
Take-all Similar traps were also set on tlu' windward si<le of definite 
Take-all patches at various places in the paddock. Ihe tiaps wire 
mostly set about 8 a.m. and collected and examined about 4 p.m., 
though others were left all night. An examination of diseased plants 
from the stubble showed that many spores, both of hungus No^ an 
f'uTigus No. 2, had ripened in their spore-cases, and were cjecte w en 
the latter were placed in water. The spore-tra})s vcie first set 
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13th April, there having been an appreciable shower of rain the 
previous night, and all the stubble being thoroughly wet. It is most 
probable, therefore, that many spores had been ejected during the rain 
When the spore-traps were examined after eight hours’ exposure, there 
having been a moderate wind all day, no Take-ail spores were found 
upon them. The spores present in greatest abundance were thosi^ of 
the straw-blackening fungus (Cladosporium herharum), which was 
everywhere on the rotting stubble. The following list givcvS an 
of the spores caught on a spore-trap (the glass plates being Blin. ])v 
7in. each) ; — 


Straw-blackening fungus 3.280 

Various rust spores 44 

Alternaria (mould) 5 

Foot-rot of wheat I 

Take-all of wheat 0 


Spore-traps were set on four consecutive days, and in the case of 
those on the windward side of Take-all patches, the experimenrer 
tramped up and down on the stubble in front of the traps in order to 
try to raise some dust. Even on the fourth day after the rain, how- 
ever, the ground was still moist, and little dust could be raised. On 
the twenty-two spore-traps examined no Take-all spores were caught. 

This does not prove, however, that Take-all spores are not blown 
about. Under drier conditions it is possible that this might occur, and 
further tests will have to be made. In the meantime, however, certain 
laboratory tests have been made which have a bearing on the question. 

In one series of experiments several hundred Take- all spares were 
liberated by crushing one or two spore eases into drops of water on a 
number of glass slides, and the slides set aside so that the water dried 
up leaving the spores air-dry. Each following day one such slide was 
tested by adding a drop of water and placing in. the incubator, to see 
if the spores would still germinate. But it was found that on the 
third day after they became dry they would germinate no more. Under 
the cool, shaded conditions of the inside of a room, therefore, free 
spores lose their power of infection if dried for about two clay.s. The 
experiment must be repeated under varying conditions, and with 
spores of different ages, before definite conclusions can be drawn, but 
it would certainly not seem from this that Take-all spores after they 
have been liberated ■would can*y the disease long distances on dry 
seed for example. 

In Certain other fungi which eject their spores in packets of eight 
when the spore-cases are whetted, and in which the packet enclosing the 
eight bursts soon after ejection, the liberated spores are often shot 
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tlie air and carried about by wind. Preliniiuary tests made on 
Take-all fungus, by suspending glass slides round diseased plants 
on \vbich sporc-cases were present, which were then wetted so that they 
eiected their spores, gave no positive results of ejection of spores 
i^to the air. The tests made so far, tluu'efore. ilo not favor any 
theory of the spread of Take-all over considerable distaiK'os hy means 
d' the free spores. Further tests are being carried out. howevkuc which 
should yield more definite information soon. 



FIG 5 -Barley-grass {Hordmm murinum) plants killed by 
{Ophiobolus cariedi). Note blackened stem bases and 


the Take-all fungus 
imd(;velo]H‘d heads. 


Spores of Foot-rot. 

tn the ease of the Poot-rot fungi (Fungus No. ai"> '"’"’'I ‘ 
nfiminikosporittm sp]).) the position is diftounl. 
not formed in closed spore-cases, as in the previous 
minute branches of the fungus mycelium which 
diseased straw in immense numbers near the le'c o u r. 
drawings). The spores are not readily btoun » a "■ 
heeonie dry their attachment becomes looser, and t urn a p 
may carry them away. Owing to their vei'J {or 

carried about in the slightest currents ot an, am 
miles. They are also easily detached in water, anc 
washed oif into the soil in great numbers during ram. 
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These spores also have a much thicker and harder wall thai] the 
Take-all spores ; they live for a matter of weeks when dry, and could be 
blown long distances and still be capable of germinating in water 
Only two of these Foot-rot spores were caught on the spore-traps 
exposed, but the tests were made only in a paddock where the disease 
was mainly Take-all, for at that time it was not known that Poot-rot 
occurred plentifully on the sandhills ; a spore-trap, moreover, is very 
minute in size compared with a 60 -acre paddock, and is only exposed 
for a few hours. Poot-rot spores have also been found to blow about in 
the air in America, and have been caught on spore-traps exposed from 
aeroplanes at a height of ten thousand feet. It should be mentioned 
that certain workers in America consider the main method of distri^ 



FIG. 6. — Take-all infected barley-grass st-ems found blowing about 
loose, two found on fallow. These stems carry’ the disease about in 
a viable form for several months. 


bution of these Foot-rots to be the seed, at least in certain species; so 
far, however, this has not been confirmed for the South Australian 
disease. 


Other Means op Spreading. 

The blowing about of spores is not the only possible means of spread 
of these fungi, however. It was stated in the previous report that 
a considerable amount of Take-all infection of barley-grass, and to a 
le&s extent of silver-grass, was found on certain pasture-land. Take- 
all infected barley-grass is usually small and undeveloped, the heads 
often remaining enclosed in the sheaths (Pig. 5 ). The plants some- 
times become almost fully developed, however, in which case they 
bleach off while healthy plants are still green, thus reminding one of 
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'‘whitehead’' stage of the disease on wheat. At the base of the 
st<'ras is the same blackening visible on Tako-all infeet(Mi wheat stems. 

On ripening and drying off in early sumiiii r these small barley-grass 
.t.uns become very brittle, and are easily broken oh from the roots by 
the footsteps of man or animals, llroken ob stems u(‘re even found on 
pasture-land on which no stock had run sine(‘ the time of drying of 
ilie grass. It may be, therefore, that wind ulnue can bivak olT Take-all 
infected barley-grass stems. On the base of the hroken off stem 
remains part of the Take-all infection which is still viable. Th(> stems 
^liown in Fig. 6 were picked up blowing aboiu lor.sc. and all of them 
showed Take-all to be present at the base wlnm examiiu'd with the 
luieroscope. Two of them were picked up on fallow land, somi' distance 
from any barley-grass. 



If large pieces of Take-all infected barley-grass straw such as these 
can be blown over fallows, it will be easily understood how many more 
smaller, unnoticeable pieces might be blown about. The liinis} Ua 
sheaths at the bases of infected plants are nearly ah\avs infecte 
•air>o. and very small fragments are able to carry the infection. 
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would be very desirable to gain some more definite idea of the exteat 
to which such fragments of straw are blown about, by the method of 
traps as used for spores. This was not done last year, but it is hopi:y;| 
that more information will be obtained this year. 

Edges of Crops Suffer Most. 

It is freciuently remarked by farmers that the Take-all is worst 
round the edges of crops. This is what would be expected if infection 
were carried on to clean fallows by pieces of diseased straw blowing 
about. The diagram in Pig. 7 illustrates this point from field obscv- 
vations by the writer. Two adjacent paddocks both had good crops of 
wheat in thm, except that along one side Take-all patches were 
especiallv numerous. As one advanced into the crop fiom this side 
isolated Take-all patches were still met with at first, but later the ei*op 
became perfectly clean, and no trace of Take-all could be found in 
the further half. No soil factors seemed to be sufficient to explain this, 
for the paddocks were very uniform. On inquiry it was found thai 
during the previous year, when these paddocks had been fallow, a 
pasture containing much barley-grass had been on the first side, while 
natural scrub, which contains no barley-grass, was on the side which 
was clean. The infections were also noticeable a little way up the side 
fences, where there is nearly always a strip of ground left unploutrhpd 
and supporting barley-grass. 

Similar, but less striking instances were seen on other occasions. 
Although not proved yet that the barley-grass caused all the Take-alJ 
patches in these cases, it must be viewed with strong suspicion for the 
present. And in any case, because of its susceptibility -to the Take-all 
disease, it is a grass which it might be well to endeavour to replace 
with something better. This grass was also found widely affected with 
Fdot-rot. The spores from diseased plants are being tested on wheat 
to see if cross-infection results. 


technical notes on the fungi figured. 

MacAlpine, in lus original description of 

on account of only finding it on ^ 

;;raminw, suggested that it might be the pycmdial stage 

Australia sp^imens have been found with both the pycuidm of J j,., 

and the perithecia of OpUoholus present, but m the f f ;, »«J 

do not occur together. The plate myceUuni also to diffe. in t 

the mycelium in culture is absolutely distin^. ic 

l,as characters in common with those desenbed for f/P degree 

in France, espeeially the very characteristic lateral ,.„i,(litieii a> 

of hairiness of the pycnidia there is also Xough hristte 

described for Leptosphaeri^. alt gradations diinssies 

only on the neck, to wholly bristly. A more detailed aceou 
these observations will be published later. 
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The Helminthosporiums have been sent u\\:iy for authoritative naniin^; they 
igo being gro^vn in culture, and \Yill be descriheii hi more detni} later. 

SUMMARY. 

It is shown that Foot-rots of wheat as well as Toko all oioair in Soutli Australia. 
Tn the Pinnaroo axea, where the observations wlov made, tlu* Koot rota (K'curred 
mostly on the sandhills, while Take-all oocurred (.n the tiatter, rel.ativoly heavier. 


^"^Preliminary investigations point to the ftut that Take all is not i,lis(iibute<l 
. . jojig distances by means of its spores. On the other haml, iiife. ted pieees 
^Vstraw especially of barley-grass straw, have been t\.>mi.l bhiun about in the 
^mldocks and these may be the main sources of iufemiou. 

P T+ jg a pleasure to acknowledge the willing assistance of fanners of the Pin 
district in rendering all kinds of facilities to tlio investigator, ainl especi 
flUy 01 Messrs. W. B. Davis & Sons, on whose fanu he several times staved. 


CHARLES WHITING, 

grain and produce salesman. 

.j^o. 2 , Central Mission Buildinga, Franklin Street, Adelaide. 

Stobbs— Railway Siding, Mile End Railway Yard. 

»Phosb— C entral 6276. 

PTIBOHASBS FOR CASH OR NEGOTIATES SALES OF 

WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, CHAFF. POTATOES, lie 

Best facilities and favorable terms for Storage of Grain and Produce 
on behalf of growers. 

Sneeial attention devoted to Sale and Purchase of beat types of Wheat. Oats, 
^ Barley, Lucerne, Sudan Grass, and other Cereala. 

Four, Bran, Pollard, New and Second-hand Cornsaoks at Lowest Current Rates. 


DDRiBESTOS 

WILL MAKE A 
DURABLE HOME 


n 


D BBABEBTOS li tbt molt 
permanont and piffiot 
homi bnUdlog ibaat. It li 
mada o! Aibiatoi-Cemant, a 
matarlal Ilka marbli tor dura- 
fantty. Ai laiy and aeonomleal 
to met ai wood lining. 


SAMPLE AND BOOKLET POST 
FREE FROM 

WUNDERLICH, 

LIMITED. 

THE CEILING PEOPLE. 

113, CURRIE 8T., ADELAIDE 


Two a Month 


That is the rate at 
which new Branches 
of the Agricultviral 
Bureau are being 
formed in South Aus- 
tralia at the present 
time. Is there a Branch 

In Your District? 

If so, see that you are 
a member ; if not, 

L send a postcard to the 
Secretary, Advisory 
Board of Agricul- 
ture, Victoria Square, 

Adelaide, for infor- 
mation as to how to 
start a Branch. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE PIG INDUSTRY. 


[By ii. J. iVppjs, Assistant Dairy Expert.] 

The pig industry in South Australia has not progressed as ii siiumd- 
in fact, in many quarters, its possible retrogression is viewed udtll 
alarm. The local Bacon Curers’ Association have deemed the subjoet 
of such importance that they desire legislation to control the industry 
They contend that the general standard of the pig has deteriorated 
and the methods of feeding are not on sufficiently well-defined lines' 
Slaughtered animals very often betray the lack of proper feediiio 
which is not, in every instance, discovered by a cursory external 
examination, or by judging the animals by their handling qualities. 

Briefly, the Association desire that every pig breeder or raiser should 
be licensed, and that all pigs which are submitted for sale should be 
branded with an approved brand. This would enable the cunus to 
tell the animals yarded by the respective breeders and raisers, and 
consequently place them in a better position to gauge the qualiiy of 
the product. The opinion that pigs which show signs of good killing 
qualities will always command the highest values is often misleading, 
by reason of the fact that very often such animals have not ht'.'n 
finished off properly, and this condition cannot be definitely fji rjvofi 
at until after killing and curing. Many curers have experienced the 
condition of ‘‘soft^’ sides. A poorly finished and improperly tVd jug 
will never produce the finest quality bacon. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that in many respects local r.urcrs 
have cause to complain regarding the general type of bacon pig sap- 
plied to the market. Some of our breeders excel in producing a 
splendid type of finished pig, but it is a most difficult matter to iinjui-ss. 
on breeders and rai.sers the essential requirements of the tradi*. Tlit^ 
majority of fanners are not concenied about the pigs when once ihty 
are sold. But it would be of mutual benefit to the bacon-cure.r and 
the pigbreeder if the latter ^^^ould periodically visit the bacon fa' ioDrs 
and see the pig after it has been dressed ; both will then be in a position 
to make comparisons. Curers welcome such visitors. TJnfortimnf''iy. 
liow^ever, very few hi-eeders avail themselves of this opportunity 


Prize for Pen of Pigs. 

The writer, realising the hhove facts, and the necessity for being 
able to impress definitely on breeders’ minds the essential points of t)io 
class of pig required for the local trade, last year made a suggestion 
to the Bacon Curers’ Association, that they should offer a substantial 
prize at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show for the best p'Ui of 
four bacon pigs suitable for the local trade. The proposal is 
the pigs are to be judged by the Show judge, and then one pen, otbp^’ 
than the three selected as prizewinners by the Society’s .iudgc^^ivi I 
bo chosen by representatives of the Bacon Curers’ Association. Tin's*' 
four pens of pigs will remain on the ground for two days of the SIkoy 
to enable those interested in stookb reeding to view' them, fhe 
are then to be removed, slaughtered, dressed, exhibited, and juflg'''' •' 
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SOW BRUNNING’S ‘-STANDARD” QUALITY 

HUNTER RIVER LUCERNE, 

A WEALTH BRINGER TO THE PRODUCER 

Lucerne increases farm values, and excels ever,', other t:inii chg' 1i> 
yield per acre, in feeding value, aa a drooglit redster, ami as n soil 
enricher. Extremely valuable tor balaii' iiifj ttii' mru ratifui, 

Tbe farmer knows the damage and injury done h> lioiiili rjiuf thcr an' . .aov 
we^s to be found in inferior fiualitv lacenn' sred uln ovt dati':erou> 

Our “8TAKDARD’* Quality Hunter River Lruerm has an ii vorav'i u’rtod'i of 
98%, and is machine dressed to a purity of almost Kti'V hj-ii 'crniinafititi 
is assured. 


SWEET CLOVER 

THE GREAT SOIL ENRICHING CROP. 


WithetondP frosts and extreme told as well as hot, drv v.cat!!' 
well on lantl too low. too wet, or too alkaline for Lui (‘rh<'. ^ 
and a aee<i crop in one f aMin. 

SAMPLES and prices ON APPLK ATIO.S 


(Ini’is/lit , all i lhrl'''’j‘ 
jvt- :i <iittiti'J (d ha' 


THE lARQBST AND LEADING SEPP HOl'SK IN I P TOHIA 

fF. H. 8RUNN1NG PTY., LTD.i, 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 
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representatives of the Bacon Cui’ers^ xissociation, and the prj^H 
awarded according to their selection. To each carcass a card will b“ 
affixed setting out the age, the breed, and the live and dressed weights* 
further, each exhibitor will be asked to supply details of tlie systeni 
of feed and the class of _^oad that has been given from the tiirie df 
weaning up to the date of exhibition. It is also suggested that a 
prize be offered for the best essay on Raising the Pig/^ the winner 
paper to be published in the Journal of Agriculture. I contciid that 
this scheme will be of great educational benefit, not only to men iji the 
pig industry, but to livestock men generally. 


An Export Market. 

The opinion held by some that an export market is not ri><piired 
can hardly be accepted, in view of statistics of the export revenue of 
the Commonwealth. As regards the English market, it will he 
observed in the ‘‘Commonwealth Year Book” that in 1921 Australia 
did not derive any revenue from pig products. Professor Arlhur A 
Perkins (Director of Agriculture) has persistently advocated opening 
up an export business, bul, unfortunately, his efforts hav(^ not na-t 
with much success. There is no denying the fact that Anstralia is 
missing an opportunity of getting a footing on the English market, 
and the longer the matter is deferred, the harder it will becomi' to 
establish our producl. Many persons tfrgue in the strain that the 
price on the English market is loss than that which obtains locally. 
This is admitted; but the most important facts concerning the i)os;ition 
are either ignored entirely or not taken into consideration siiffirieritly. 
Even if prices on the ovm’seas market are soTneAvhat loAver than local 
values, it Avould be a step in the right direction to export a small 
trial shipment. This Avould open up a channel wltereby more wealth 
could be returned to this country, and it would have a dc<*i(le(l 
infltience in establishing the industry with a greater degi'ee i.f 
security; and, further, it would assure a market for the product of the 
breeder and curer. It should be borne in mind that Denmark, prior 
to the Avar, Avas exporthig to England 40,000 pigs per AAeek in the form 
of bacon. Even in the year 1922 we find that the Danish Govermnent 
subsidised the bacon industry in order that some incentive might he 
given to exporters of pig products. 


Figs, Cereals, and Potatoes. 

One frequently hears a reference made to the small inunbcr o| 
pigs per 1,000 head of population in the Commonwealth. It imgW 
be asked, ‘‘Can encouragement be given to stimulate greater act im.' 
in the industry, without creating an over-supply of pigs, which moum 
have, as an ultimate result, low prices?” There 
aspect of the pig industry which must not be overlooked^ m 
is the utilisation of cereals to better, advantage, j 

to-dav are quite reconciled to trade their product m f 

form; but what Avould he the position if the Avhoat 
drop considerably? Certainly any great quantity of ..q 

be profitably fed to the pigs, because if this plan p,. 

practice, the increased production in animals Avoiiid so r 
markets. 
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Have Eggs at Your Own Price. 



If you “ keep a 
few fowls ” the 
price of eggs 
is largely what 
you m^e it. 

If you are 
forc^ to go 
and pay the 
current price at 
the Corner 
Grocery simply 
because your 
own birds are 
not doing their 
duty, then it is obvious that you are 
paying two ways for your eggs. 

That condition need not go on. 
Over half a million other poultry 
keepers have found the way to bigger j 
egg returns. You too can do it. 

Read these letters below and re- 
solve that you will start using Kars- 
wood Poultry Spice to-morrow. 

FROM A PROMINENT FANCIER. 

Model Poultry Yards, Merewether 
Via Newcastle, August, 1^22. 

Dear Sirs-This Is to that I 

have used your Karswood Poultry 
Spice, and for getting birds into show 
condition and health I find nothing 
better ; also to increase the egg yield. 

I am an exhibitor in all the leading 
Shows in N.S.W., and can recommend 
kSooU Spice to all who wish to ^ 
amongst the 

keep their flocks m the best of bcalth 
and condlUon and to keep the egg 

^You*may use this as a guarantee of 
iiiY faith in Karswood Spice, as 1 am 
one of the leading fanciers m N.S.W . 
and am known all over the world bo 
if this is of any use to yoii as a testi- 
monial, I shall be pleased to see it 

249 , Bathurst Street, Hohart, 

Tasmania, Fehniary Ist, iDZd. 
Dear Sir^I tried Katswwd with 
the best results. As a tonic it holds a 
high place in my estimation, in 
cold, wet climate last winter I tested it 
with two lots of White Leghorn pullete. 
One iot with Karswood, the other ^th- 
out. Karswood pen laid weeks 
before the others, and are *^tiU log. 

The feeding and housing has been 
the same throughout. 

(Signed) J. nmales. 

HUNDREDS OF EGGS. 

28, Edwajd Street, 

North Sydney, May 3rd, 1923. 
Gentlemen— I should like to ^y 
that I liave used your Poultry Spice 


KARSWOOD POULTRY SPICE 


for two ycHrs-- cY(.r (iiiic*' 1 started to 
keep fouls. 1 have never had more 
than cjf.'ht White LoKliom and 

have had luindreds of eggs from them. 

Your Spice uas rrtsunnieiuled to me 
by a [rieud. who brings it to me from 
town, ns Mr. Meadows, who supplies 
me -with pollard and grain, does not 
keep it. 

Wisliiiig you every success. 

(Signed)* P, M. H.mtli-. 

Corvie Road, I’.O., North Manlv, 

July 2(ith, Wli. 

Dear .Kirs — Y'our adVertisemeiU in 
tXie. EmiiiKj Su» this week came to my 
notice. 1 have a .small poultry funn. 
and am a vi'ry entluisiaslic user of 
Karswood. My first trial of it was on 
a yard of sectnid seas(>n liens. The 
result was they gave twice as many eggs 
in that season as they gave In thrir : 
tirst season. ( 

I tir.d it brings Ihe young table bird.* | 
on very rapidly. .\t three montbs i>hl 
on Karswood tlnw are niind in si/.e to | 
five months old without Karswood, I 

That means a smaller feni bill ami ] 

duiek returns. i 

I am oYtrstOfked witli flu* empt\ 

711). tins, and nm womlering if you have | 
any idea of rolleitinp and l)iiying Ihe 
tinsbiick again. It is rather a problem 
how to dispose of them, and Daw are < 
too good to throw away. 

1 never Inive “ Poultry ” paper, 
but. »OH f/e for it *’ ibune 

Chirk.” 

(Sinned) Miss M. short, 

MAKE THIS TEST 

(.)o to \oiiT local "roccr, store- 
keeper, or prodneo dealer. Ibd. a 
Is. packet of KarswoiKl Ibmltry 
Spice. Test, it for a forlnighl on 
half a do 7 .eii hens. Do not c.vpet l 
an immediate avalanche ol egg.w. 
Karswood works naturally, iml 
suddenly. Within a fortnight or 
three weeks y<>9 ^ 

improvement in the health, vinhly 
and productiveness of the Katswood 
b'rd®. 

note the economy. 

Makes 12 Hen s Lay l or id. » Dsy' 

AOESIS fob sooth AOSTBALIA- 

s c. EYLES & Co., 

CUBBIE ST., ADELAIDE. 

V SPICE "“foWa to/”’"" 
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The frequent oeeurrence of the collapse of the potato market Ci lild 
be obviated to an extent by utilising them for pig feed. Potatoes, iu 
combination with grain and dairy by-products, make an ideal ind 
cheap ration. 

In the event of entering upon an export trade, we would doubiless 
find it difficult, and perhaps disappointing, for a few years; but 
nevertheless, with practical experience of demands and markets, we 
would be in a position to command a share of the trade. I feel eon. 
fident that we can produce the finest bacon in the world, for we have 
the food and climatic conditions essential for such a purpose, and the 
systems of breeding and producing the right type of animal ^v(jultt 
readily be accepted by the producers. 

Every exporting country highly prizes the revenue derived from 
export markets. When the German markets were closed to Danish 
ex;ports in 1887, the Danes immediately transferred their business to 
England; but they soon realised that they did not supply the article 
which commanded the trade, and a subsequent investigation pi'oved 
that a better class of bacon-pig was demanded. They set ou; to 
accomplish this end, and they have succeeded. It is well knoAvn to 
every pigbreeder that huge sums of money are received by the Danes 
yearly from the English markets. 

Then, again, we find the Canadian Government, after learning that 
their product was losing favor, appointed a Commission in 1910 to 
visit England and the Continent to investigate the bacon ami pig 
industries and make recommendations. 

The values in 1921, of pig products from Denmark and Canada, 
exported to the English markets were £17,000,000 and £7,000.000 
respectively. 


Local Requirements. 

H However, one cannot with any degree of confidence recommend 
greater activity in breeding operations without the danger of bringing 
about an over-supply and low prices. Owing to the prolificacy of the 
pig,, great increase in the number of breeders would cause an over- 
supply. Therefore, this article will deal with the question entirely 
from the point of view of local conditions. There are many phases 
of the industry which have been repeatedly quoted by various writers, 
and yet we have not secured that uniformity of style and finish wliieh 
is so much sought after. 

Size. 

To-day there is a most noticeable lack of attention to the size, the 
conformation, and the quality of the animals. It must not be imagined 
jthat because a pig scales the desired weight, and is in prime condition, 
that it comes up to the standard of the curer. Many animals are too 
short in the body, and they dress sides which do not possess nniform 
back fat and the requisite amount of fat in proportion to lean meat. 
The blocky or chubby animal is not appreciated any more than the one 
possessing mostly skin and bone; such a pig generally has good length 
and depth, but lacks thickness, or, in other words, does not earry 
sufficient flesh. This class of animal is the least profitable from the 
raiser’s point of view, for, as a general rule, .not a great am6imt of 
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the right class of food is needed to finish it ul! The cost of extra 
grain that would have been consumed in topping otf would be more 
than compensated for by the enhanced prices to ),e obtained for a 


‘prime 


conditioned animal. 


Weight. 

There is also a desire to over-estimate the value (tf wei^dit Tlic 
day of the big pig is past. It is false eeonomv to kt'ei) pio^s until 
they are extra weighty, because with animals of tiiis class eonsklerablv 
more feed is required to produce a i)nniid of dressed wei'dit The 
large pig is invariably on the market during warm weather and 
is probably an autumn pig kept going through tlie winter immths, 
during which period it does not make as umeli growth as animals boni 
in the warmer months. Then, as spring approaches, tliere are more 
dairy by-products available, and with mure favorable weathur romli- 
tions and better feeding stuffs, the growth rapidly iiumeasrs; verv 
often the disadvantage^of marketing a few animals at omr eauses 
the owner to postpone forwarding them for sale until at last he 
realises that they are weighty, or that (he grain bin has to Ik- frt‘- 
quently refilled. There is only a limited demand for lu^avy pigs, aiul 
as a general rule the selling price works out less per iionnd tliaii iliat 
of the bacon type. 


The CiTRERs^ Hequirements. 

The question naturally arises, how are we to know wlial is required, 
and what methods must be adopted to obtain the desin‘<i results? We 
are often reminded that the curers ask for a pig diassiiig llOlhs. to 
r20Ibs., and then we are informed they desire heavier animals. Knnn 
the point of view of the curer, a lighter animal fnltils tiu* warm 
weather demands, but during the milder months a heavirv siih' is 
needed and at the same time a percentage of the heavier class of pig 
is always required. 

In answer to such queries, it might he pointed out that tlie “demon- 
stration prize,” as suggested earlier in this article, should readily 
show the class of pig required; but at the same time, siicli matters 
as the breeds of pigs, breeding, rearing, feeding, and treatnumt enter 
largely into the question. 

Pig breeding generally follows wlmro dairying is jiraetised. Whilst 
it cannot be denied that milk-fed pigs (animals fed on other foods in 
conjunction with milk and its products) (iroduce tlu* finest -quality 
pork; yet pig- raising can be practised without the aid of dairy by- 
products. In the latter case, it means the selection of^ deep milking 
SOWS; a longer suckling period, and, after weaning, food that will 
promote growth and flesh. The experiments carried out by Professor 
Perkins with by-products from the Abattoirs conclusively proved that 
pigs can be raised successfully without dairy by-products. 
skim-milk, butter-milk, and Mdiey are not available, it should be the 
principal aim of the breeder to endeavour not to breed too often, but 
rather to study the sow and the development of the young pigs. 

0 
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Therefore, in the first place, it becomes necessary to give the qiiiijj. 
fications of a good bacon pig, irrespective of the breed. These ■ 
as follows; — 

*(1) Head— Neat . — The pig that is very long in the head is nsnfi!]v 
narrow between the eyesj has seldom a very strong constitutioii, ami 
has rather more bone than is required. On the other hand, the uW 
that is very short in the head is usually too fat; too heavy in \C 
fore end; thick in the neck, and heavy in the shoulders. Neat in xC 
head means neither too long nor too short a nose. The ears should 
be fairly large, soft, and pliable, and should fall a little to the hmi 
without actually being lopped. 

(2) Light Neck and Shoulder.— Hhc; coarser parts of a side of baooo 
and those which bring the lowest price, are the neck and shoulcloi* 
The lighter these parts, the better the side, and the higher the price 
it will make. 

(^) Deep Heart and Well-sprung These are the weak poij 3 is 

of the majority -of animals; but they arc, perhaps, the most importaDt 
of those here ennmerated. For stock purposes, breeders should, tiwu'e- 
fore, select only those animals which have these characteristics in a 
prominent degree. 

(4) Thick loins.— A pig with a good loin is almost invariably well 
ribbed and has a strong constitution. Prom a breeder’s and feeder’s 
point of viewq a good loin is most essential. 

(5) Stout Thighs.— Thk means a pig thoroughly well developed in 
the hams. The hams are the most important part of the animal, and 
in the case of pigs killed for the ham and middle trade, are the most 
valuable part of the carcass, provided they are not too fat. 

(6) Slwrt Legs.— A pig that is long in the leg is nearly always flat 
in the ham and lacking in plumpness. 

(7) Long and Silky Hair . — Good hair is an indication of strength 
of constitution, as well as lean meat. The absence of hair generally 
proceeds from close breeding, and indicates a tendency to excessive 
fatness. 

(8) A Long Side of Moderate Depth with Thick Fla,nk. 

"Department of Agriculture, Ireland. 

{To he continued.) 
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experimental farm harvest reports. 

VBITCH’S WELL EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

[By L. Smith, 


Tliis farm is situated in the IuiikU-ihI nf Allen. 158 miles 1'ie.m 
Adelaide, on the Loxton Railway. It eonsists of about 3,800 .levc-s 
of land, the bulk of which is sandy, thi‘ remainder ruiuiiiif; to shallow 
light-loam soils overlying hard limestone iwk— conditions similai- In 
thousands of acres of surrounding country. 


The Season 1023, 

The returns set out in the following tables show llml the season 
was a good one, and yields were considerably above the aveiaige. The 
total rainfall was 13.33in. Of this Il.T.bin. emild be I'cgiirded as ram 
useful to the growing crop. The bulk of the area seeded wins put in 
dry during April and May, and germinated well after the first rams 
on the 6th of May, this being exceptionally late for the season to break 

in this district. 

Heavy winds in June and July cut tlte young plants w , h sand dm 
and in many cases sandy areas did not leeovcr Iron, the d! efteets. 
A dry October reduced the yields somewhat. 


RuMNFALL. 

The distribution of the rainfall for the year, together with that for 
each year since 1917 is set out m the table below : 

Rainfall Distril)niion--VfHeh W'H. 1909-1923. 


January . • 
February . . 
March 
April 

May . . . . 
June . . . . 
July .. .. 
August • . 
September 
October . . 
November . 
December 


Means. 

1909- 

1916. 

In. 

0.34 

0.89 

1.44 

0.28 

1.34 

1.71 

1.16 

1.38 

1.94 

0,79 

1.07 

0.73 


1917. 1918. 


In. 

III. 

0.45 

0.07 

2.60 

0.23 

0.78 

0.49 

0.24 

1.00 

1.15 

1.31 

1.01 

1.08 

1.14 

1.39 

1.91 

2.36 

2.01 

0.22 

2.38 

0.98 

1.72 

0.07 

1.21 

— 


1919. 

In. 

0.211 

,1.49 

0.30 

(J.20 

1.88 

U.37 

0.29 

0.53 

0.76 

0.45 

0.62 

2.03 


Total 


13.07 16.60 9.20 13.24 


1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

111. 

0.10 

1.61 

0.48 

0.04 


0.97 

0,09 

o,o:’. 

0,33 

1.24 

— 


0.33 

1.40 

1 29 

0.06 

2.19 

0.78 

0.89 

3.06 

1.21 

1.75 

2.95 

0.79 

0.91 

0.91 

2.8l 

2.19 

1.28 

11.70 

1 .59 

3.10 

1.54 

1,10 

1.97 

3.60) 

0.45 

0.73 

0.65 

n'.9.' 

1.03 

(1.09 

0,03 

1.31 

0.30 

1.02 

1.51 

10.50 

12.36 

10.28 

13.33 


1909- 

1923. 

111 . 

0. 3K 

1. UJ 
0.9H 
n.33 
1T)7 
1.49 
1.17 
1.14 
1.7.') 
1.01 
0.87 
O.SS 

13.00 


'^UsefaP^ rain 

November) 9.67 ll.o6 8.41 


:>,16 13.70 


8.24 


8.69 11.73 9.66 
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The distribution of the “usefuU’ rainfall is set out in the next 
table. The amount gauged is shown to be above the average. Good 
seeding and winter rains fell. 


Means. 

1923. 1909-1923. 

In. 111 . 

Seeding rains (April-May) 1.75 1.90 

Winter rains (June-July) 5.76 2.66 

Spring rains (August-Oetober) 4.21 4.23 

Early summer rains (November) 0,03 0.87 

Total “Useful” rainfall 11.75 9.66 


Crops. 

In the fields, cereals were the only crops grown. 

In small blocks near the homestead, lucerne and Wimmera rye-grass 
gave good feed. Special attention is called to Wimmera rye-grass as 
being suitable for this district, both on sandhills and flats. 

Hay Crops , — A block containing 71.54 acres in Field No. 2 was sown 
with Cumberland, Baroota Wonder, Late Gluyas, and King^s Early 
wheats. From this area a total of 150 tons of hay was cut for an 
average yield of 2 tons Icwt. 1051bs. per acre. 

The following table sets out hay crops haiwested at Veitch since 
1910:— 

Hay Returns— Veitch^ s Well, 19104923. 


Year, 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 


Yield 



Total ‘ 

‘ Useful ' ' 





per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

c. 

u 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1910 .. .. 

. . 16.91 

10.15 

82.00 

82 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1911 .. .. 

. . 13.36 

7.28 

121.50 

74 

18 

0 

0 

12 

37 

1912 .. .. 

. . 12.16 

10.87 

218.00 

109 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1913 . . . . 

. . 14.95 

8.27 

140.00 

70 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1914 .. .. 

6.24 

3.66 

100,00 


Total failure. 



1915 .. .. 

9.83 

8.79 

158.00 

180 

0 

0 

1 

2 

88 

1916 .. .. 

. . 16.69 

15.29 

127.08 

243 

0 

0 

1 

18 

27 

1917 .. .. 

. . 16.60 

11.56 

69.01 

110 

0 

0 

1 

11 

98 

1918 .. .. 

9.20 

8.41 

78.89 

93 

16 

0 

1 

3 

87 

1919 .. .. 

. . 13.24 

5.16 

109.88 

45 

0 

0 

0 

8 

21 

1920 .... 

. . 15.50 

13.76 

122.21 

220 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1921 .. .. 

. . 12.36 

8.24 

65.59 

90 

0 

0 

1 

7 

49 

1922 .. .. 

. . 10.28 

8.69 

42,94 

60 

0 

0 

1 

7 106 

1923 .... 

. . 13.33 

11:75 

71.54 

150 

0 

0 

2 

1 105 

Means . 

. . 12.90 

9.42 




_ 


] 

[ 2 

2l 


The season’s yield is above the average, and its inclusion in the 
mean for the farm brings that figure up to 1 ton 2cwts. 201bs. per 
acre for the 14-year period 1910-1923. 

Oat Crops , — All told 116.49 acres of oats were harvested for grain. 
These were sown in Fields Nos. 2\ and 2b, being drilled in on fallow 
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between March 29th and April 23rd at the rate of 401bs. of seed, witii 
Icwt. of superphosphate per acre. Fields No. 2a and 2b were fallowt rl 
June 1st to 29th, cultivated September 2nd to 21st, harrowed the first 
week in October and finally harrowed after seeding. 

The results secured are set out below : — 


Oat Variety Yields — Veitch’s Well, 1923. 



Aren . 

Total 

Yield. 

Acre. 

Variety. 

Acres, 

B. 

L. 

B, 

J.. 

Scotch Grey . . 

16.8S 

498 

6 

29 

24 

Early Burt 

11.40 

273 

4 

23 

3!) 

Eua Kura 

13,:i 

294 

0 

22 

4 

Kelsall’a . . 

14.84 

264 

18 

18 

18 

Algerian 

29.88 

468 

32 

15 

28 

Kherson 

25.24 

312 

32 

12 

16 

Lachlan 

5.5 

54 

0 

9 

33 

Farm average, 192.^ . 

. 116.49 

2,165 

12 

18 

24 


Of the oat varieties tried on this farm, Early Burt and Rua Kma 
are considered to be the most suitable, as' they can be harvested and 
cleaned up out of the way before the. other cereals are ripe. Scotcl! 
Grey has proved a good and consistent grain yielder, but is rather 
short in the straw to be a good ‘'hay'' variety. 

The inclusion of this season's return in the mean oat yield of the 
farm increases it from ITbirsh. 251bs. to ITbush. 301bs. over a period 
of eight years. The yields for the past eight years arc set out in the 
following table : — 



Oat Returns — Veitch 

Well 

1916-1923. 



Total 

^‘Usefur^ 



Yield 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush, lbs. 

Bush, lbs 

1916 . .. 

. . 16.69 

15.29 

12.39 

478 37 

38 26 

1917 . .. 

. . 16.60 

11.56 

.50.19 

1,396 .35 

27 33 

1918 , .. 

. . 9.20 

8.41 

40.43 

253 24 

G 11 

1919 

. . 13.24 

5.16 

39.17 

379 12 ^ 

0 27 

1920 . .. 

.. 15.50 

13,76 

157.08 

2,110 37 

13 .IS 

1921 . .. 

. . 12.36 

8.24 

36.30 

62.3 30 

17 7 

1922 . .. 

. . 10.28 

8.69 

84,89 

876 20 

10 i:-' 

1923 . .. 

. . 13.33 

11.75 

116.49 

2,165 12 

IK '24 

Means 

. . 18,40 

10.36 





17 30 


' Barley Crops . — The barley crops harvested for grain were 9ll grown 
on fallow over an area of 78.47 acres. The ground was fallowed on 
July 3rd to 31st and cultivated the last w’cek in Sei)temhor, {lod 
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havrowecl again in October, was seeded May 21 st to 29tli witli SOlbs 
of seed and Icwt. of superphosphate per acre. The yields obtained, 
together with the farm average for the vvar are detailwl in tlie follow- 
ing table; — 

Barky Variety Yields— 



Variety. 

Are;i, 

Acres. 

Tutal Yielil. 

B, 1.. 

VieUl i>er 
Acre. 

B. J, 

Tunis 

4b (Exp. Plots) 

. . 28.18 

7") 8 :;.s 

26 46 

22 1 

Tunis 

4b . . . . 

. . 40.46 

890 40 

Tunis 

I. (Seed Plots) . . 

9.83 

214 7 

21 ;i9 


Fjirm average, 19211 .. 78.47 

The next table shows the returns sec u rod from tlio barioy crops 
grown on this farm since 1915: — 

Barleit Returns — Veikh's Well, 1915-1920. 


Total “Useful” 

Year. Raiufall. Rainfall. 

In. In. 

1915 9.8fl 8.79 

1916 16.09 15.29 

1917 16.60 11.50 

1918 9.20 8.41 

1919 18.24 5.16 

1920 15.50 13.76 

1921 12.36 8.24 

1022 10.28 8.69 

1923 . . . . . . 13.33 11.75 


Means . . 13.00 10.18 


Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 
[icr Aerc. 

Acres. 

Bush, lbs. 

Bush. 

22.72 

248 9 

10 46 

20.10 

.317 20 

23 37 

44.03 

1,104 10 

25 4 

49.68 

305 3 

6 7 

83.18 

185 46 

2 12 

73.20 

2,232 48 , 

30 23 

69.81 

1,077 28 

13 21 

72.24 

947 38 

13 0 

78.47 

1,863 33 

23 3H 


16 5ti 


The mean yield of IGbush. SOlbs. is not a high one for i)arley, Imt 
this is the best yielding cereal wo havi' for hulk feed for jhgs. 

Wheat Crops . — With the exception of t'xj)cvimental plots all wheat 
crops were grown in Fields Nos. 1\. 1b, 34. 3c, 3n, 10a, 10b, and 11a. 

The fallow land in Fields Nos. 1a, 1b, 3a, 3c, 3d, was pIough(‘(l from 
July 20th , to August 18th, and cultivated in Septemher and seeded 
April 23rd to May 12th with 601bs of seed and Icwt. of superphosphato 
l>or acre. The bulk of Fields Nos. 10a, 10b, and 11 a was new ground 
and was skim ploughed where it was found necessary befoi-e drilling- 
ami seeded with 601bs. of seed and 751bs, of supei’phosphato per acre. 

Out of an area of 190 acres in these three fields only 50 acres were 
harvested, as, unfortunately, a fire swept over the crops anrl destroyed 
u very promising yield. 
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The yields obtained from all varieties grown are detailed in the next 
table : — 

Wheat Variety Yields — Veitch\s Well) 1923. 



Field Grown. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Ai re. 

Variety. 

No. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Sultan 

lA 

19.84. 

. 507 

10 

25 

34 

Walker’s Wonder . . . . 

;ic & 3 d 

15.17 

371 

25 

24 

20 

Red Russian 

1a 

16.55 

386 

25 

23 

15 

Maharajali 

3c & 3 d 

15.25 

311 

24 

■ 20 

25 

Canaan 


5.99 

120 

24 

20 

6 

Triumph 

lA 

27.82 

529 

11 

19 

1 

Queen Fan 

.. lA 

16.23 

299 

40 

18 

2.S 

Rajah 

, . . 3c & 3 d 

6.94 

123 

0 

17 

4;', 

Gliiyas Late 

.. 3c&3d 

94.18 

1,614 

47 

17 

0 

Cumberland 

2b & 2c 

1.75 

29 

12 

16 

41 

Gluyas Early 

. . 3a 

29.08 

446 

12 

15 

21 

Caliph 

10a & B 

50.00 

750 

50 

15 

1 

President 

. . 3c & 3d 

9.18 

137 

0 

14 

55 

Ford 

3c&3d 

2.57 

38 

19 

14 

55 

Mixed . . 

3c & 3 d 

8.00 

117 

0 

14 

3S 

Felix 

3c&3d 

12.20 

177 

0 

14 

30 

Emperor 

. . 3c & 3 d 

8.99 

109 

7 

12 

s 

Currawa 

3c & 3 d 

4.42 

53 

21 

12 

4 

Yandilla King 

3c & 3 d 

3.10 

34 

22 

11 

5 

Unknown . 

. . . 3c & 3 d 

3.08 

33 

22 

10 

4H 

Florence 

3c & 3 d 

2.85 

30 

12 

10 

.36 

Fortune 

, .. 3c&3d 

3.23 

33 

32 

10 

23 

Le Huguenot 

2c & E 

4.16 

40 

52 

9 

49 

Baroota Wonder (Sel. 

1) 4a 

13.72 

87 

50 

6 

24 

Baroota Wonder . . . . 

. . Exp. 

28.18 

626 

40 

22 

14 

Baroota Wonder . . . . 

. . Exp. 

3.27 

52 

41 

16 


Farm average, 1 92d 


405.75 

7,060 

58 

17 

24 


The yields recorded are above the average and the first twelve 
wheats and Baroota Wonder are worth a place on any mallee farm. 

The next table gives details of the whe^t crops grown on the farm 
since 1909 : — 


Wheat Returns — Veitch's Well, 1909-1923. 



Total 

“Useful” 


Total 

Yield 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

per Acre. 


In. 

In, 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1909 

. , . . 14.41 

13.04 

22,00 

396 

0 

18 0 

1910 

. . . 16.91 

10.15 

197.50 

2.156 

0 

10 55 

1911 

. . 13.36 

7.28 

620.90 

5,080 

30 

8 11 

1912 

. . . 12.16 

10.87 

569.00 

5,544 

IS 

9 45 

1913 

. . . 14.95 

8.27 

791.40 

4,742 

28 

6 0 

1914 

. .. 6.24 • 

3.66 

951.00 

325 

30 

0 21 

1915 

. . . 9.83 

8.79 

602.11 

6,681 

51 

11 ti 

1916 

. . . 16.69 

15.29 

407.74 

7,102 

20 

17 25 

1917 

. . 16.60 

11.56 

469.91 

7,156 

50 

■ 15 14 

1918 

. . . 9.20 

8.41 

287.89 

1,905 

28 

6 37 

1919 

. . . 13.24 

5.16 

263.62 

1,419 

32 

0 23 

1920 : 

. . . 15.50 

13.76 

287.52 

6,384 

55 

22 12 

1921 

. . . 12.36 

8.24 

553.61 

6,256 

18 

11 1? 

1922 

. . . 10.28 

8.69 

427.84 

4,219 

34 

9 52 

1023 

. . . 13.33 

11.75 

405.75 

7,060 

58 

17 24 

Means . 

. , . 13.00 

9.66 

— 
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Although the average yield of llbiish. 191b^s. per aere is not very 
high, it is quite satisfactory for those particular conditions With 
well-worked f^low land, clear of stunips. miKdi bottci- returns can be- 
expected. 

The behaviour of the majority of varieties of wheats grown on this 
farm since 1918 is shown in the table below - 


Yields of Varieties of Wheat—Vi iich's Well, 


Variety. 

1918. 

B. L. 

1919. 

E. L. 

Hod Russian 

14 4o 

7 36 

Queen Fan 

2 54 

4 36 

Baroota Wonder . . 

5 :io 

6 7 

Yandilla King . . . - 

10 35 

3 IS 

ijluyas Early . . . ■ 

9 53 

6 44 

('umber land 

8 29 

5 10 

Late Gluyas 

3 40 

2 13 

Fortune 

9 18 

9 6 

Federation 

4 9 

4 38 

King 's Early . . . . 

5 9 

4 34 

Galiph 

— 

7 50 

Triumph 

— 

• — ' 

Sultan 

— 

— 

AValker’s Wonder 

— 

— 

( 'a naan ■ . ■ 

— 

— 

President 

— 

— 

Rajah 

— 

— 

Maharajah 

— 

— 

Felix 

— 

— 

Emperor 

— 

— 

I'ord 

— 

— 

Ourrawa 

— 

— 

Florence 

— 

— 

Le Huguenot . . , . 

— 

— 

Farm average . . 

0 37 

5 23 

Total rainfall . . 

In. 

9.20 

In. 

13.24 

‘‘FsofuL' rainfall 8.41 

5.16 


Means, 






1918- 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1923. 

H. 1,. 

B. I.. 

1!. 1,. 

(„ 

B. 1.. 

27 s 

7 14 

0 1o 

23 !.■> 

U 51 

26 Is 

13 14 

14 .5 

IS 2s 

13 1() 

26 l:; 

11 23 

n 6 

16 ,59 

12 53) 

25 1(1 

11 37 

n s 

11 5 

12 9 

19 19 

14 56 

4 31 

15 21 

11 -IS 

IS 17 

10 11 

10 16 

16 41 

n .36 

19 43 

VI 43 

12 57 

17 9 

11 14 

16 .k; 

9 19 

1(1 ;:6 

10 23 

11 1 

211 2 

1(1 12 

10 12 



17 2.1 

7 59 

S (I 


..... 

25 2S 

11 53 

7 39 

15 1 


14 22 

13 25 

14 II 

19 1 


— 

— 

14 41 

25 34 


— 


15 4 

■ 24 29 


— 

__ 

14 l(i 

2il 6 


— 

— 

16 23 

14 .55 




— 

12 5S 

17 43 




— 

9 5 

20 25 




__ 

10 11 

14 3(1 




11 .53 

12 8 


- 

- 

— 

14 .55 

12 4 





Id 36 

... 

- 

- 


9 49 


22 12 

11 l>i 

9 .52 

17 24 

12 

In. 

In. 

In. 

111. 

III. 

15.50 

12.36 

10. 2S 

13.33 

12.3'. 

13.76 

8.24 

8.69 

11.75 

9.3) 


Experimental Pix>t8. 

A series of permanent experimental ])lots, on which tli<^ vaiious 
treatments to be given are to be continued for a nniuber oi years on 
the same blocks of land, has been ma})pcd out. fliC seiics tonsis s o 
niaiiurial and cultivation tests with both wheat and bai h \ . 


D 
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Manurial Plots with Wheat. 

The permanent manurial plots with wheat — being worked on 
following rotation : — (1) Pasture, (2) bare fallow, (3) wheat -can- u-d 
their fourth crops this season, with the following results : — 
Permanent Manurial Phts with Wheat — Veitch^s Well, 1920-1 92o. 

Plot. Manuring per Acre. 

1 lewt. superphosphate. 

2 Icwt. superphosphate. 

3 2ewts. superphosphate. 

4 3cwtB. superphosphate. 

5 No manure. 

6 Icwt. superphosphate, ^cwt, sulphate of potash. 

7 lewt. superphosphate, ^cwt. nitrate of soda. 

8 Icwt. superphosphate, icwt, sulphate, of potash, icwt. nitrate of sodh’. 


9 No manure. 

1920. 

Yield per Acre. 
1921. 1922. 

1923. 

Means. 

1920-1923 

Plot. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L, 

B. 

L. 

B, 

i<. 

B, L. 

1 

. 28 

43 

15 

47 

12 

15 

21 

53 

19 40 

2 

. 28 

19 

17 

53 

13 

6 

25 

40 

21 15 

3 

. 32 

29 

19 

9 

12 

49 

28 

14 

23 10 

4 

. 31 

37 

19 

18 

12 

4 

26 

35 

22 24 

0 

. 24 

59 

14 

33 

13 

13 

18 

24 

17 47 

6 

. 28 

18 

19 

47 

13 

14 

20 

50 

20 .32 

7 . . . . . . 

. 2t) 

59 

17 

47 

12 

50 

23 

14 

20 13 

8 

. 29 

53 

18 

30 

12 

11 

22 

19 

20 43 

9 

. 21 

18 

15 

49 

IS 

26 

16 

51 

16 51 


Cnltivation Tests with Wheat. 

A series of experimental plots, worked on the following rotation 
(1) Pasture, (2) bare fallow, (3) wheat, and designed to test different 
methods of cultivating bare fallow’ for growing wheat, was commeneed 
in 1920. The results secured from these plots are set out below^ 

Cultivation Plots with Wheat — Veitck^s Well, 1920-1923. 

Plot. Treatment. 

Early Fallow (June-July). 

10 Ploughed 4iii. deep aud harrowed within a few days, (Cultivated wlieiiever 

weeds or a crust rendered necessary.) 

11 Ploughed 4in, deep, and left rough tliroughout the winter. (Cultivated 

whenever weeds or a crust rendered necessary.) 

12 Ploughed 4in. deep, rolled within a few days, and cultivated or lianowcd 

according to circumstances. (Cultivated or harrowed whenever weeds 
or a crust rendered necessary.) 

Late Fallow {Septem'ber). 

13 Ploughed 2in. deep, .and cultivated whenever weeds or a crust rendefcd 

necessary, but not rolled. 

14 Ploughed 4ui. deep, heavily rolled the same day as plouglied, and intitic- 

diately harrowed, (Cultivated whenever weeds or a ennst T<unlcTCiI 


necessary.) 

1920. 

Yield per Acre. 
1921. 1922. 

1923. 

1920 1 92; 

Plot. 

B. 

h. 

B. h. 

B. 

h. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

10 

, 27 

5 

17 2H 

12 

57 

22 

10 

19 55 

11 

, 28 

19 

17 8 

13 

31 

21 

48 

20 .12 

12 

. 27 

33 

13 45 

12 

44 

21 

35 

18 47 

13 

, 24 

19 

14 17 

12 

51 

23 

28 

18 44 

14 

, 26 

33 

13 16 

12 

28 

18 

41 

17 45 
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British and Best 




w 


True to Its colours, “ Cross'' is the 
ONLY ALL-BRITISH KEROSENE 
SOLD IN AUSTRALIA. 

It is produced and refined in British 
territory, and packed by Australians 
in Australian-made tins and cases. 

With Cross Kerosene you get a 
little extra power with a little less 
consumption and, being British, 
its reliability is proverbial 


POWER KEROSENE 


i^oducf of 
^ReShritish imperial 




^Rrougftovi c/u s t ralasia 
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Mamrial Plots with Six-rowed Barley — Y^itch^s WeM, 1920-1923. 

Plot. Manuring per Acre. 

28 ^ewt. superphosphate. 

27 iewt. superphosphate, 

26 2cwts. superphosphate. 

25 Sewts. superphosphate. 

24 No manure, 

25 lewt. superphosphate, ^cwt. sulphate of potash. 

22 Icwt. superphosphate^ ^ewt. nitrate of soda, 

21 Icwt, superphosphate, ^cwt. sulphate of potash, ic^yt nitrate of soda. 

20 No manure. 

Yield per Acre. Means. 




1920. 

• 1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1920 

1923, 


Plot. 

B, 

li. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

28 . 


, 34 

22 

25 

27 

20 

48 

29 

19 

27 

29 

27 . 


, 28 

15 

28 

49 

22 

22 

30 

16 

27 

26 

26 . 


. 29 

47 

21 

33 

20 

13 

31 

44 

25 

47 

25 


. 25 

6 

23 

42 

17 

21 

32 

32 

24 

38 

24 . 


. 27 

36 

14 

40 

19 

10 

17 

36 

19 

43 

23 , 


. 26 

3 

21 

46 

20 

9 

24 

20 

23 

7 

22 . 


. 32 

22 

19 

15 

20 

25 

27 

30 

24 

48 

21 . 


. 25 

6 

19 

15 

20 

1 

27 

34 

23 

2 

20 . 


. 24 

10 

15 

39 

16 

39 

20 

42 

19 

20 


Cultivation Tests with Six-rowed Barley. 

As in the case with the manurial plots, the cultivation tests on 
the (1) Pasture, (2) bare fallow, (3) wheat rotation, were dupli- 
cated as to treatment with six-rowed barley as the crop, instead of 
the wheat. 

Vlot. Treatment. 

Early Fallow (J une-J aly) , 

19 Ploughed 4iu. deep, and harrou'ed within a few days. (Cultivated wlienever 
weeds or a crust rendered necessary), 

18 Ploughed 4in. deep, and left rough through the winter. (Cultivated when- 
ever weeds or a crust rendered necessary). 

17 Ploughed 4in. deep, rolled within a few' days, and cultivated or harrowed 
according to circumstances. (Cultivated whenever weeds or a crust 
rendered necessary. 

Late Fallow {Septemher) , 

16 Ploughed 2in. deep, and cultivated whenever weeds or a crust rendered 
necessary, but not rolled. 

15 Ploughed 4in. deep, heavily rolled the same day as ploughed, and immediately 
harrowed. (Cultivated whenever weeds or -a crust rendered necessary.) 

Yield per Acre. Means. 



1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1920-1923. 

Plot, 

B. 

L, 

B. 

L, 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

19 

. 29 

10 

19 

34 

18 

39 

28 

16 

24 0 

18 

. 26 

7 

18 

12 

16 

45 

25 

42 

21 39 

17 

. 30 

41 

23 

29 

17 

0 

26 

19 

24 22 

16 

. 34 

8 

20 

17 

19 

7 

26 

44 

25 7 

15 

. 30 

3 

20 

19 

18 

45 

27 

2 

24 5 
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Rate of Seeding Tesis with Wheat. 

A block of land in a fallowed field has been selected dui-intr eaeli 
of the past nine yeai-s, and has been divided into plots, all of "'which 
have received a dressing of Icwt. superphosphate per acre, l)ut eacli 
one had a different quantity of scf^l wheat sown on it. Tlu* sann^ 
variety of wheat was used on all jdots in each individual year, and 
other than the amount of seed used on the plots, their treiitinent was 
identical. The results obtained owv tliis ))eriod. 1!)15 to 192;h arc 
set out below : — 


Quantitative Seed Tests~-Veifch\s Well, l!)15-192d. 


( Tests 

on 

Wheat 

Sow 

n with 

\act, 1 

Superphosphate 

per 

1 ' 


301bs. 

451b6. 

BOlbs. 

SOlbs. 

Total 

‘ Useful ' ’ 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. Haiiifall. 

Hainfall. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

li. 

B. 

L. 

In. 

In. 

1915 .. • 

9 

47 

10 

9 

10 

45 

9 

57 

9.83 

8.79 

1916 .. . 

18 

9 

19 

1 

19 

5 

18 

39 

16.69 

15.29 

1917 .. - 

22 

53 

23 

42 

23 

56 

26 

31 

16.60 

11.56 

1918 .. . 

7 

20 

8 

39 

8 

53 

8 

41 

9.20 

8.41 

1919 .. . 

7 

21 

7 

20 

7 

51 

8 

34 

13.24 

5.16 

1920 .. . 

24 

56 

25 

49 

25 

12 

27 

29 

15.50 

13.76 

1921 .. . 

17 

13 

19 

31 

19 

16 

18 

31 

12.36 

H.24 

1922 .. . 

17 

22 

17 

26 

17 

21 

17 

37 

10.28 

8.69 

1923 .. .. 

17 

35 

17 

22 

15 

18 

14 

17 

13. .3.3 

11.75 

Means . . 

, 15 

51 

16 

33 

16 

24 

16 

42 

13.00 

10.18 


Although the differences between the results in the mean yields are 
not very markedy they are sufficient to show that in tins district 
301bs. of seed is not sufficient for the best results, ami that at least 
45lbs. should be used. 


Rate of Seeding Tests with Harifij. 

This season a block of '‘new” land, about 8 acres in extent, was 
divided into four plots, the whole of which was at seeding dressed with 
Icwt. superphosphate per acre, but each plot received a different 
amount of seed barley (Tunis 1) to the acre. Tlie yields obtaiue<l arc 
set out below 

Quantitative Seed Tests--Veitch^s WeR, 1922-19*23. 


(Tests 

on Barley Sown with 


Superphospkate per 

AciW.) 

Year. 

1922 

1923 , . . 

201b8. 

Barley. 

B. L. 

. 4 33 

. 21 48 

SOlbs. 

Barley. 

B. L. 

5 5 

25 26 

40lbs. 
Barley. 
B. L, 

6 28 
20 33 

aOibs. 

Barley. 

B, L. 

8 23 

24 8 

eolbs. 
Barley. 
B. n. 

S IH 

TOlbs. 
Barley. 
B. n. 
6 21 

Means . 

. 13 16 

15 16 

13 31 

16 16 

— 

— 
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Fertiliser Tests mih Wheat 

It will be some years before the results to be secured from tlie 
permanent manurial plots can be used as a basis of comparison^ and 
tests with various dressings of superphosphate on wheat crops havt^ 
been conducted on fallow land, the yields obtained over the past nine 
years are tabulated as follows : — 


Quantitative Fertiliser Tests — Veitch^s Wellf 1915-1923. 



No 

^cwt. 

Icwt. 

2cwts. 

3ewta. 

Year. 

Manure. 

Super. 

Super. 

Super. 

Super. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L, 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1915 

. . 11 

52 

13 

15 

13 

43 

13 

40 

13 

19 

1916 

. . 13 

39 

17 

7 

18 

49 

18 

32 

21 

31 

1917 

.. 20 

47 

23 

48 

25 

30 

21 

17 

25 

15 

1918 

,, 5 

17 

6 

20 

7 

28 

8 

22 

9 

9 

1919 

. . 9 

15 

9 

28 

9 

43 

10 

37 

8 

58 

191^0 

.. 23 

8 

28 

43 

28 

19 

32 

29 

31 

37 

19^1 

.. 15 

11 

15 

47 

17 

53 

19 

9 

19 

IS 

192i! 

. . 13 

20 

12 

15 

13 

6 

12 

49 

12 

4 

1923 

. . 18 

24 

21 

53 

25 

40 

28 

14 

26 

35 

Meaiiis 

. . 14 

33 

16 

31 

17 

48 

18 

21 

18 

3S 


MILANG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OP BUTTERPAT TESTS FOR MAY, 1924. 


Herd No. 

! 

Average 
No. of 
Cow*» in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cow*’ in 
i Milk. 

MUk. 

_ 

Butterfat. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
duririg 
May. 



i i 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

4/A 

25-00 i 

18-52 ! 

13,290 

531-60 

691-37 

23-65 

4/B 

40-00 

! 23-74 

14,560 

364-00 

484-39 

1211 

4/0 

2603 

22-45 1 

9,716 

373-22 

397-61 

15 27 

4/I> 

22-00 

9-15 ! 

9,655 

438-86 

331-34 

1506 

4/E 

16-65 

: 13-06 1 

8,270-5 

496-72 

298-42 

17-92 

4/F 

20-00 

! J9-00 : 

8;246 

412-30 

360-78 

18-04 

4/G 

26-45 

1 18-58 

8,873-6 ' 

335-48 

333*72 

12-62 

4/H 

24-32 

! 12-06 

7,244-5 

297-88 

303-04 

12-46 

4/1 

25-00 

i 15-00 

7,198 

287-92 

255-54 

10-22 

4/J 

50-00 

; 25-42 

9,434-5 

188-69 

291-07 

5-82 

4/K 

16-00 

: 14-67 1 

6,267 

391-69 

256-55 

11)03 

4/L 

37-00 

j 28-58 1 

13,504 

364-97 

591 -63 

1.5-99 

4/.H 

21-10 

1 13-10 ' 

6,906-5 

279-88 

236-87 

11-23 

4/N 

43-00 

i 22-10 

18,716 

436-26 ' 

740-34 

17-22 

4/0 

40-00 

! 29-00 

23,234-5 

680-80 

916-55 

22-91 

4/P 

5000 

! 19-97 

6,859 

117-18 : 

246-74 

4-91 

4/0 

35-00 

1 31-00 

13,407-5 

383-07 

618-96 

14-83 

4/R 

15-00 

; b-OO 

3,286 

219-07 

146-36 

9-76 

Means 

29-59 

i 18-99 

i 

j 10,370-36 
l| 

350-51 ' 

406-57 

1 13-71 
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mount gambier and district herd testing 

ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BU'TTERFAT TESTS EOK MAV, 1924. 



1 

1 

Aurora UR ! AvcFage ' 


Milk. 



Buttorfat. 


Her<i ! 
Xo. 

1 

i 

No. of S 
Cows in j 
Herd. ! 

1 

1 

No. of 1 
Cows in j 
Milk. 

Per Herd i 
during ' 
May. 

i 

1 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

May. 

I’l-r Henl 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May/ 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

May. 

-i 



Lbs. i 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


Llis. 

Lbs. 


13*81 i 

8-97 ■ 

3,057 1 

221-36 

4,771-48 

172-17 

12-47 

200-17 

2/A 

2/B 

2/K 

2/H 

2/1 

2 a 

2/K 

2/L 

2/0 

2/R 

2/S 

8-29 

7*23 -1 

4410-5 1 

495-84 

7,231-06 ; 

176-02 

21-31 

267-87 

12 

8-84 : 

5,179 i 

431-58 

6,067-10 

239-62 

19-97 

2,56-07 

23*65 

14-65 

7,008-5 ; 

296-34 

0, .834-04 

317-86 

13-44 

23571 

13-61 

9-77 

4,053 ; 

297-79 

6,038-67 

185-10 

13-60 

239-.50 

12 

9-97 

5,236-5 ; 

436-37 

7,59J-,74 1 

243-94 

20-33 

313-26 

25 

17-10 

10,784-5 

431-38 

i 5.440-44 j 

447-75 

1 17-91 

211-74 

22 

17 

9,098-6 

413-57 

! 4,345-12 ' 

438-44 

; 19-93 

197-49 

30 

19-16 

13,150 

438-33 

i 4,447-92 

554-27 

; 18-48 

i 172 97 


13-48 i 

12,156-5 

810-43 

0,302-24 

513-27 

; 34-22 

■ 372-80 

1 

t> 

4 1 

3,053-5 ; 

508-92 

; 7,262-44 

151-52 

I 25-25 

331-83 

12 

9-77 i 

6,089 

507-42 

. 7,244-:]4 

253-03 

: 214)9 

^ 277-37 

2/1 

2/U 

2/V 

2''W 

17 

5-10 ' 

4,353 : 

256-06 

; 6,35.5'o6 

174-41 

10-26 

' 24955 

21 

16 

,5,502*6 

262-02 

: 3,001-18 

241-58 

: Jl-,51) 

: 163-37 

15-84 

13-29 

11,931 

753-22 

: 7,326-14 

494-68 

I 31-23 

: 272-0.5 

•>/Y 

11-94 

7-90 

5,146-5 

i 431-03 

1 6,037 08 

227-95 

1 19-09 

‘ 281-88 

2/BB 

2/CC 

9 

5-77 

1,646 

I 182-89 

4,846-83 

81 06 

' 94)1 

189-80 

13 

8*32 

1 2,555-5 

196-57 

4,231-38 

116-78 

1 H-98 

18.314 

Means 

15-62 

10-85 

6,339-5 

1 

405-89 

5,861-43 . 

270-46 

17-89 

t 

233-25 
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Timber 
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ADELAIDE: 

Victoria Sqnrt. 
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How Daok. Wool TaUes, BeehiTes, to. 


LIMITED. 



One of OUT Wood an,d. Iron HooftOB 

itrom a pioto.) 


COY., 

Wholesale 

IronmonKcra. 


aeciinatea and 
Price Llata 
on Application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 

PARADE, 

NORWOOD. 
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GLENCOE HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

BESULTS OF BUTTEEFAT TESTS FOB MAY, 1924. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

1 

- ! 

Per Cow 1 
October 1 
to I 

May. ' 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Butterfat, 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

October 

to 

Mav. 

3/A 

17 

14-13 

Lbs. 

7,264 

Lbs. 

427-29 

Lbs. 

5,984-12 

Lbs. 

353-93 

Lbs. 

20-82 

Ih. ~ 
253-76 
127-16 

3/B 

16 

12*29 

2,840 

177-50 

2,897-27 

127*12 

7-95 

3/C 

12 

7*29 

4,109-5 

342-46 

6,016-56 

182-43 

16-20 

202-B8 

3/D 

10*65 

9*35 

5,880-5 

557-39 

4,64601 

220-20 

20-87 

178-59 

3/E 

14 

12-23 

8,281 

591-50 

4,867*59 ■ 

402-47 

28-75 

210-25 

3/P 

9 

7-26 

2,213-5 

245-94 

4,468-36 

102-91 

11-44 

184-97 

3/G 

13 

10-48 ; 

^ 4,995-5 

! 384-27 

5,140*62 

1 211-72 

16-29 

195-47 

1-57-65 

3/H 

16 

, 9*32 

i 2,929 

1 183-06 ^ 

4,019-61 

133-56 

8-35 

3A 

15 

12-55 i 

! 5,340 1 

i 35600 

4,462-13 

245-72 , 

, 16-38 

188-7^ 

3/J i 

! 17 

: 14 

; 4,724-5 i 

1 277-91 

3,138-33 

224-59 i 

I 13-21 

143-73 

3/K i 

1 22 

: 20-39 

i 9,580 ; 

435-45 

4,416-90 

422-82 1 

1 19-22 

187-51 

3/L ’ 

1 24 

10*19 

I 6,510 i 

1 271-25 

3,750-65 

272-17 ! 

1 11-34 

154-22 

3/M ; 

I 14-42 

j 9-68 

i 3,106 

i 219-55 

3,68409 : 

136-64 i 

1 9-48 

159-05 

3/N I 

1 17-19 j 

13 

s 6,032-5 

i 350-93 

4,074*47 

288-77 : 

i 16-80 

176-45 

3/0 i 

17 ; 

14-42 

i 4,004-5 

235-56 

, 3,759*89 ■’ 

183-45 i 

10-79 

142-65 

♦3/p 

, 15 

13-26 

4,397 

293-13 

2,715-77 

203-12 : 

I 13-54 

106-33 

3/0 

; 55 

42-06 

13,605-5 i 

247-37 

3,903-13 

647*04 ' 

i 11-76 

162-47 

3/R 

18 

15-03 

8,985-5 1 

499-19 

5,088-41 i 

407*68 ; 

22-65 : 

221-13 

Means 

17-90 : 

13-72 

5,825-47 1 

325-49 

4,207-56 

264*80 ■ 

1 14-80 : 

175-50 


♦ Herd 3/P has only been under test for five months. 



DELCO-UGHT 

The complete Electric UgM antf 

Pover Pl«nt 

USED IN EVERY CLASS OF NOME, BUSINESS 
AND PUBLIC BUILDING. 

CHEAPBR-BETTBR-SAFER. 
TOTAI 8.A, 8A1B8, 660. 
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Delco-Llght Plants. 

Catalogue “ E,” Advice, Prices— Free 
S.A. Dlatrlbutoia — 

PARSONB &'ROBERTSOM, Ltd.. 87. Woraado 
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mirf bred cows which completed official tests during year JULY lyr. 1923. 

TO JUNE 30th, 1924. 


Name of Cow. 


Henl 

Boo's 

So. 


fio Belle of Eden Valley . ..... J eraey 

«rand Rid of Eden Valley, i 
J- : Isoliel of Corinella .•••••• ; 

Duchess 3rd of Dalebank . . i 

Lucy of Dalehank i 

iTfiO MeUord's Majesty ! 

Lady Grey of Dalehank . . . 

4256 : Clematis 

v'ftl . Twitter . . V 

^gl4 Buttercup 2nd of Dalehank 

ri620 Firefly of D^ehank 

R 'fiS Lassie of Dalehank 

Dido of Dalehank 

flOAf) Viola of Dalehank ....... 

i Daisy 4th of Holmwood .. 

6r,?8 ; •Rhoda of Dalehank 

4*255 i Bramble •••••■***, 

, Rosette of Dalehank . • ■ ■ • 

I Fairy Queen 7th Of Linden. i 
]0iV<2 ' Dunalister Mannakin'a Per- 
rees Capture 

4252 « Anemone 1 

11317 ' Starlight of Dalehank i 

]0:»8O : Melody of Dalehank j 

>1343 ' Duchess 5th of Glenelg ... j 
40:D5 Dunalister Mannakln a Per* , 
rees Primrose j 

S'J60 Jean of Dalehank I 

66(W i Kate of Stonyfell I 

4436 ; J^weet Lotus . . ■ ... . - • • - . ; 

8611) Jessica's Maid of Merllden. ) 

8375 i Princess Lotus of EUm I 

111(156 ^ lindora of Mcrilden , 

6763 Lassie Grey of Linden ; 

8371 ' Jean Kelly Of 8unny Vale 

S374 Carmen of Pella 

11366 Thora of Mcrilden 

10.565* Princess Audrey Of Pella . | 

530 Woodcrest Duchess Pietje . | 

751 Arrowville Ruby Paxton . ; 

647 Domino’s Holland Belle . . 

165 Johanna Pontiac 

Vo], y Ungbeach Everiasting 
Dai'^y 

8618 Rhodtsia 3rd of Penrhyn . . 

11.55.6 Rosebud 7th of Penrhyn . 

838.8 Christohcl 4th of Penrhyn . 

11556 T.ady Grey 9th of Penrhyn 
117)47 Christobel 6th of Penrhj^ 

115.57 Rosebud uth of Penrhyn . . 

4-33 fChristobel 3rd 

8345 Kate 2iul of Stonyfell 

6.5’Jl May 13th of Linden ; 

i('7’2.8 Swallow 4th Of Oakdale . ! 

61 51 Bt'juity’s Heiress of Wangara 

16567 Rhonda Of Merllden 

lOf’r.5 Fudora of Merllden 

4386 Lobelia of Springhurst . . . . • 

7216 Doris uf Kiama I 

Volxj. Janet’s Bright Lass of i 

Grantai.r ! 

11676 Carnation of Oo.khill ..... 

?417 M.aytlowcc of Grantala . . , 

Ml 6 Olive of Grantala 

'317 Maggie of Grantala 

.lane of Koorali 

726'1 .Volilc’s Guitar of Linden. . 

L7.'4 Violet 8th of King’s Vale . . 

8 J 1 Tliora lOth of Banyule 

Queen L)f Sheba 

9.MO Thora 9th of Banyuie 

v'?!.' of Dalehank 

'■'•" 5 Mabel of Dalehank 

. .7-- i^arity l4th of Melrose .... 

JiL.i Ref ford Promise 

‘ '"Hetford Sybil 

'n'i'-’. ^^'-'Gord Vernnnla 

i VL'" :;^^,^'Onine of Merllden . . . 
Loi'eliaof Sunny Vale .... 


Cowan, R'G. 


Cowan, 


I Eckermann, w. P, , . 


Friesian i Hannafotd, F. E 
Hawker, W 

Jersey i Laughton, H, . . . 


“ I Malthouge, J 

“ I Muirhead A Butler 

[ !! 

Jersev ■ McAuUCfe Bros 

« ’ 1 

•* \ Neumann, B, G, 


j Pfitzner, J. A. J. 



Total 

Age at 

we.iith 

■fotal 

BiMler- 

Dat 

'Of 

Rutterfal 

Milk. 

i'ut . 

Calving. 

8tamian1. 






Lb« 

Lbs. 

yrs. mrhs. 


.. .5,. 541 

313 )'.0 

4 

0 

3t10 

5.296} 

2511-73 

4 


300 

4,449 

210-63 

1 

6 ’ 

200 

. . 8.2.51 1 

41 8- 61 

6 

0 ; 

350 

. . 7*501 

389- 11 


1) 

3.50 

. . 6.835 

372 04 

7 

2 

3.50 

6,772 

3,55-31 


4 

350 

., 6.305 

349 22 

8 

10 

3.50 

.. 7.167 

326-75 

7 

6 ■ 

3.50 

5 ,8SU.l 

3 : 0-35 

4 

1 

3('0 

. . 6.2 1 6 

31,8-25 

4 

10 

325 

6,1‘6U- 

302-23 

3 

11 

27.5 

.5-71.5 

3r<i-02 

4 

1 

360 

.. , :5.413 

294-52 

2 

11 ' 

2?V5 

.. 6,1691 

292-49 

9 

1 

,350 

r),:385 

278.67 

.5 

2 

3,50 

6.1.81 J 

273-66 

ID 

4 

3.50 

4,99.8 

272 44 

1 

il 

200 

4, .5, 54 

268' 

1 

10 

200 

, 4,143 

257-67 

"1 

n 

225 

. . . 4,726 

253-06 

9 

3 

3.50 

. 4,3511 

2531^3 

1 

11 

200 

4. ,52 51 

243 31 

1 

II 

200 

. . . 4,620 

242-59 

16 

0 

350 

. . , 3 408 

2o:{-o5 


11 


. .. 3,941 

' 163-71 

3 

4 

275 

E 8,. 596.1 

1 449-25 

5 

7 

3.50 

. . . 8.578 

! 438-61 

7 

HI 

3:j) 

7,545 

j 422-96 

7 

6 

350 

6.1 1 3 

i 4('8-36 

3 

9 ■ 

27.5 

... 6.171 

3, 59 -'.'2 

;5 

3 

350 

6.8051 

358 ,s2 

.5 

6 

3;50 

. . . .5.654* 

31 5-66 

3 

9 

275 

,5,320 

29.‘M6 

2 

10 

22:5 

4,222* 

2(14.44 

1 

4 

200 

4.378 

216-72 

2 

0 

■:0() 

20.703 

68,8- 1 ,1 

5 

1! 

3.50 

... ■ 8,532 

297-13 

3 

11 i 

*275 

• 14.560.1 

468-43 

H 

5* 

350 

' 11.268" 

412-2.8 

4 

11 ' 

32.1 

'!! 9,30-1 J 

3)1-75 

2 

5 1- 

211 O 


! Symon, 0. 


j Traeger, E, 0, 


7 KfXJ 
7.119 
6,07.5 
6.1471 
■5.761 >. 
5'..53.s‘ 

<14244 
6.096 
■ 6.4571 
. 8,081 vV 
6, .588 V 
4,685 
7.014 
5,811 
.5,431 


.5,!'44 
.5 2!'!) 

4.026 

4.827 

7,047 

6.76.8 .1 

6 . 74 . 5 - 

4,557 

5.18.8.1 

4.780.1 
4.104 
4,455 
4,6211 
3 8641 

3,4304 


367-01 1 

362-41 

343-36 

337-5! 

327-70 

:}i»i-(;:l 

265-i’>7 

376 46 

355-39 ' 

354-20 ■ 

2'.i9'64 I 


U 1 1 3.50 

2 61 ‘22;5 

4’ 350 

3 10 

4 7 


71 

II 


346-9.8 

3 

5 

286-95 

3 

3 

403-67 

S 

11 

32:rK4 

5 

0 

204-34 

1 

Ml 

206-96 

1 

9 

347-51 

3 

5 

33.5-44 

2 

10 

3 ( 12 -59 

5 

8 

278-91 • 


.8 

2:35-80 

4 

K! 


226-30 

113.53 

,376-36 

331-46 ■ 

281-46 

274-61 

25.5- 1 5 

24.5- (i5 
236*57 

22.5- 82 
•227-66 
205*0 t 


0 

I 

11 

10 

9 

4 

0 

3 


32.* 

3.51) 


S5fl 

3.50 


32.5 

359 

250 

3.50 


200 

21)0 

350 

2.50 

200 


* Tested for 233 days only. 


t Tested for 201 d»y^ only. 


t Tested for 240 days only. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, June 11th, there being present Mr. W. S. Kelly 
(Chairman), Capt. S. A. 'W^te. (Vice-Chairman), Col. Rowell 
Messrs. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc., M.R-C.V.S., A. M. Dawkins, P. Cole- 
man, J, W. Sandford, A. B. Peuerheerdt, L. Cowan, B.Sc. (Agric.), 
H. Wicks, G. Jeffrey, C. J. Tuckwell, and the Secretary (Mr. H. J, 
Pinnis) . 

Apologies were received from Professor A. J, Perkins, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Agricultural & Horticultural Society, Messrs. A. 
Julius, P. H. Jones, and H. S. Taylor. 

Alteration of Date of Michaelmas School Holidays. — The Chairman 
(Mr- W. S. Kelly) reported that he had interviewed the Director of 
Education in connection with the resolution carried at the last Con- 
gress — “That the Education Department be asked to alter the date . 
of the Michaelmas holidays to synchronise with Show Week, so that 
country children might have the opportunity of attending the Show’* • 
—and that the Director had informed him that consideration was 
being given to the necessity for synchronising high school and col- 
lege holidays with those of the country schools. It was pointed out 
by the Chairman that the Show was held during the high school 
holidays, and if the suggestion of the Director of Education were 
})rought into force, the desires of the Board would be met. 

Destruction of Foxes. — The Conference of Mid-Northern Branches 
resolved, “That the Advisory Board of Agriculture be asked to urge 
on the Government the necessity for bringing in legislation to pro- 
vide for the simultaneous destruction of foxes on lines similar to those 
adopted in connection with the destruction of rabbits.” The matter 
was referred to the Minister of Agriculture, who did not approve of 
the suggestion. On the motion of Mr. W, J. Colebatch, seconded by 
Mr. A. M. Dawkins, it was decided that the resolution should be 
brought before the Congress Committee for consideration at the 1924 
Congress. 

Afforestation on. the River Murray. — At the March, 1924, meeting 
of the Board it was decided that the Irrigation Commission should 
be approached with reference to timber growing along the River 
Murray. A communication was received from that body, intimating 
that it would welcome suggestions from the Advisory Board relating 
to the conservation of timber on^ those areas. It was decided that Mr. 
Taylor should be asked to introduce the subject for further discussion 
at the next meeting of the Board. 

Crop Competitions. — The Secretary reported that the Minister of 
.Agriculture had approved of the determination of six (6) crop com- 
petition districts. 

Utilisation of Waste Water at Tantanoola, — In connection with the 
suggestion of the Tantanoola Branch that an expert should he sent 
to the district to report on the feasibility of utilising the water 
running to waste in drains, the Secretary read a lengthy report on 
the matter from the Manager of the Kybybolite Farm (Mr. L. J. 
Cook). On the motion of Mr. W. J. Colebatch, seconded by Mr. 
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A. B. Peuerheerdt, the Board decided to ask the Director of Agricul- 
ture for a report on the feasibility of establishing an experiment;.] 
area in the Tantanoola district on the basis of Mr. Cookes report. 

Distribution of Trees . — A communication was received from t}j(i 
Minister stating that after the present planting season, free dis- 
tribution of trees would be discontinued, and a limited supply nf 
pines and fmcalypts would be raised for sale to the public at a pritv- 
to be arranged later. 

Washed Super Bags for Marketing Fotatoes . — The South-Eastern 
(yonference also resolved, ‘‘That it be permissible to use good, souncf 
thoroughly waslied super bags for marketing potatoes.’’ The Chair- 
man of the Central Board of Health (Dr. W. Ramsay Smith) on 
being asked to express an opinion on the subject, said, “Regulatifni 
10, Protection of Pood from Contamination, paragraph 16 of the 
Pood and Drugs Regulations, 1915, reads: — ‘No person shall enelosf 
or carry or store wheat, oats, mai?:e, potatoes, onions, fruit, or any 
other article of food for sale in any bag or sack or similar receptacle 
which has at any time contained, or has been used for the conveyance 
of bone dust or su])orphosphate, or auy other manure or mixture of 
manures.’ ” 

Planting Trees on Roadsides . — Correspondence on this subject was 
referred to Mr. Coleman, wlio undertook to deal with the question 
at the next meeting of tlie Board. 

.Tod River Water Scheme . — Smoky Bay Branch of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau sought information with respect to the Tod River Water 
Supply. The Board de(nde(l to forward their eomniunicatiou to tlu^ 
Public Works Department. 

Stock Diseases Act. — At' the Cont'erence of Branches of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau on Kaugnroo Islaud, held during June, it was resolved. 
“Tliat the Shark Depaitmont take steps to enforce the provisions of 
the Stock Di.scases Act on Kangaroo Island.’’ It was decided to 
ask the Chiof In sped oi' of Stock for a report on the subject. 

Cable Advices on BorJeg. — Th<‘ Kangaroo Island Conference also 
resolved, “That the Government be asked to secure from London, 
during the months of December, Januaiy and February, weekly cable 
advices of barley prices.’' It was decided to ask the Minister to 
insti‘ijct the Produce Department to obtain information from the 
Trade Commissioner in lamden on the lines set out in the resolution 

Red MAicats. — A comniiinicratioii was received from the Adelaidi* 
Corn it Produce Exchange relating to a p]'oposed dockage on red 
wheats, and the Secretary was in st meted to publish again in the 
Journal a list of I'ed wheats, and the varieties of white wheats that 
eonld he snhstituted foi’ the first named. 

Coast Disease- of Sheep on Kangaroo Island . — The Secretary of the 
Board, who attended the Conference of Branohos of the Agricultural 
Bureau on Kangaroo I.slajid, stated that very serious trouble was 
said to have been experienced on Kangaroo Island from what was 
generally known as “Coast Disease.’’ On the motion of Mr. G. Jeffrey, 
seconded by Mr. J. W. Sandford, a committee consisting of Messrs 
W. S. Kelly, W. J. Colebatch, and the Chief Inspector of Stock (Mr. 
C. A. Loxton) was appointed to report to the Board on the question 
of the advisability of establishing a research institute for sheey- 
diseases. 
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lAfe MenibersJiip , — Tlic name of Mr. J. J. Deer was added to the 
list of life members. 

Sew Menibers~T\iQ following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Glossop — A. Ilowse, A. H. Penney; Narrung — 

A. G. Thorn) ey, W. C. F. Adcock, A?. G. Morley, G. Hornabrook; 
Brinkworth — H. Snow, H. J, Allen, E. J. Heinrich, George Walladge, 
J. A. Ottens, H. E. Ottens, E. H. Ottens. A. H. Hoepner, A. 0. Wald- 
hutcr, M. 0. Lindblom, H. N. Cornish, A. N. Grigg, P. J. Pedler, 
J. P. Jarman, J. Stott; Streaky Bay -C. Thoni; Rudall— C. E, 
Thompson, C. M. Smith, H. R. Roberts; Tatiara— F. Scown; Pin- 
iiaroo — A. T. Ha^vthorn, H. Tiller, F. S. Jones, E. J. Pollanl; Miin- 
dalla — Charles Hyde; Talia — W. A. Silvy; Taplau — B. Teakle; 
Stockport — G. Cant, L. C. Cant; Blackwood— Goldsaek; New Resi- 
dence — B. Freundt, W, Eckermann, E. Eckerraann, A. Viekory; 
Strathalbyn — J. H. Heading, W. H. Roper, H. T. Stacey, A. B, 
Stacev, P. H. Stacev; Gulnare — W. Burgess, P. 0. Tliomas, F. Brook^ 
L. G/ Smart, C. Smart, P. Belcher, G. Hill, G. K. Davidson; Tmura 
— E. Rohrlach, E. Lynch; Mount Pleasant — D. Learmoutli; Lipson 
—H. W. Nankivell; Lenswmod and Forest Range— J. H. Schulz, 
W. Hamilton, C. Ne^vman, E. Mason; Brentwood — ish AVebb, S. Long; 
Shoal Bay— G. A. Turner; Berri— T. E. Tnglis; Petina-^. Green, 
AV. R. Baldock, AV. Baldoek; Goode- G. D. Klou, B. 0. Klou; Iron 
Bank — C. Coats; Rapid Bay — J. T. Lord; Kybyholite — J. Pettit; 
Collie— H, Binns, E. AVheaton; AA^irrabara— F. Tregenza; Taplan— 

B. Teacle. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 


[By C. II. Beaumont, Orchard Instructor and Inspector.! 

If you have not completed planting, do so as soon as possible; but 
do not go on with the work if the soil gets very wot. The soil must 
be friable if the planting is to be successful. 

Pruning will be continued and will be the main work this month. 
I would again warn growers riot to overdo it; if in doubt, don^t. 
Put cuttings together as soon as each tree is finished, so as to be easily 
picked for the cart or the burner. Priming of vines will, of course, be 
pushed on; give the weaker vines less to do, so as to allow them to 
gain in vigor ; clear the cuttings as soon as possible and bum them. 

Get on with the ploughing; vary the depth from last year, to 
prevent hard pan. Disc implements should he more used in our 
orchards and vineyards. See that all waterways are free always. 

Later on spray pumps and swabs will be wanted ; have them ready. 
Also the materials for spraying, lime-sulphur, sulphuric acid, red oil, 
and bluestone. 

On wet days clean up the drying apparatus, trays, cases, &e. 

Examine the fruit in cool store and remove any that is damaged. 

AV'ork up strawberry and raspberry beds. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORTS FOR THE MONTH OP .TUNE. 

The following reporta on the general agricultural condition and outlook of Hio 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below li;:vr 
been prepared by the respective managers: — 

Boo'borowie. — 'Weather — The weatlier for June has been extremely cold, .ulI 
fairly wet. Three hundred and forty points of rain, which is 84 points abuv<- 
the average, have been registered. The total rain since the 1st of Janu.-m 
to the 27th of June is 1085 points, which must be considered satisfacturv. 
Crops — The crops have all germinated nicely so far, and there is a considers h]p 
amount sown that has not yet come through. Natural feed is plentiful for this 
time of the year. Stock — All livestock are in good condition and healthy. Pcsis 
— Kabbits are fairly numerous, but most landholders are destroying them. Mi, 
celhineous — Farmers have nearly finished seeding. 

KjfVybolite, — Weather has been cold, some very heavy frosts being ex 
perienced intermittently with the severe cold, showeiy conditions. Some g-ud 
rains were recorded — 2^in. in all for the mouth — which is ^in. less than Ujc 
average for June. The total of over lOin. for the half-year to date i.s flin. 
above the average. Crops have all been sown compamtively early, and only small 
areas were sown this mouth. All have germinated splendidly, and made excel- 
lent initial growth. Comparatively large areas have been so'wn down to suh 
terrauean clover, and this seed has practically all germinated well. Also Wirr. 
mera rye grass has made a good start. Maize grown for grain ripened early \u 
the month, and has been successfully harvested. Berseem sown at the end of 
February made good growth, and has given its first cut of greenfeed during 
the latter end of this month. Natural feed has made good growth, althongli 
cheeked somewhat by frosts. However, where good top dressings of phosphate 
have been given, the grass has not been much affected. Stock are in good coiull 
tion; lambs generally are very Ijealth}'- and strong, and the growdh of wool up 
to date has been splendid. 

Turreifield. — Weather — Nice rains fell during the month, but they delayed seed- 
ing, which is late in this district. A total of 25b points was registered. Many 
severe frosts were experienced. Crops — The early-sown crops are looking wCl. 
although checked by the frosts. Rain lias set the land wherever it is red or 
clayey, and the wheat is not coming through in these places. There is litl’e 
feed in the district. Stock — A fair number of lambs have been tailed by 
those who keep sheep, but many farmers in this district do not have a flock. 
Peats — Lucerne flea is again showing up. Miscellaneous — Stink wort and hog- 
weed are making ploughing difficult. Pruning has started in the vineyards. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS, 


A. W. Sandfotd & Co., Limited, reported on July let, 1924;— 

Bnrr^-^ince our last report, values have fluctuated owing to the influence 
of the London market, and also the shrinking in supplies of top erades in 
Victoria, from which State fairly heavy parcel! h,ave "b?eu bJough? rflll tl'o 
trade’s reqmrementa. The latest London reports advise that the market is 
firm, and it suggrats that good prices will he obtainable when surplus butters 
are bemg placed in cold stores for overseas shipments. Excellent local demand 
has ruled during the month, values now being ;_Choicest f.ictory and creamery 
fresh butter in bulk Is. 6id.; first grade bulk, Is. 43d.; second and third 
tfrarte, Is. to Is. 3d.; best separators and dairies, Is. 4^d. to Is. 6d • fair 
quality, la. 3^d. to Is. 4d.; store and collectors’, Is. 14d. to Is. *3^d. per lb.’ 


Eggs. Aa ia expected at this time of the year, consignments came forward in 
erratic quantities, and the market recorded several fluctuations in prices How- 
ever, towards the close of last month, values ngain improved. Fresh hen Is 9 Ad • 
duck, Is. ‘lOid. per dozen. ’ ‘ ~ 


Cheese.— Although fairly heavy forwardings came to liaud from the South- 
eastern factories weekly, the excellent sales put through with local buyers 
and the fair demand from Western Australia have kept stocks of new makes 
cleared at the range of 9d. to lOld. per lb. for large to loaf. Ruvers arc only 
operating on a small scale, however, with semi-matured and matured lines at 
about lO^d. per lb. for large size. 


Honey.— The consistent demand from the Eastern States and local purchasers 
resulted in the market firming for the best qualities. Lower grades h.ave also 
been in good request. Prime clear extracted ia liquid condition, 5pl. to 
best quality candied lots, 5d. to 5^d.; lower grades, 4d.; beeswax rciulilv saleable 
at Is. 4d. to Is. 4-jd. per lb. 


Almonds.— T he local demand is about equal to the quantities coming forward, 
with the market slightly firmer: — Brandis, realising 8d.; mixed softshells, 7d.' 
hardshells, 3^d. to 4d.; kernels, short of requirements, at Is 7Ad. to Is 8d per 

!b. , - 4 


Bacon. — For some weeks past, most active demand has ruled for all lines of 
bacon, and although the local supplies have boon ample for this State’s require- 
nieuts, several shipments from Victoria have been handled on this market. Best 
factory cured sides, Is. 3d.; best factory cured middles, Is. 7(1,; best factory 
cured rolls, Is. 3d. Hutton’s ‘‘Pineapple” brand hams, Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. Hut- 
ton Pineapple” brand middles, Is. 7d. per ib.; lard, Hutton’s “Pineapple” 
lard in packets, lid., in bulk, lOd. per lb. 

Lm Poultry. — At each sale we yarded a large number of birds, which were 
submitted to a representative gathering of the trade, and where consignments 
consisted of prime quality birds, high prices were secured. However, with pens 
of poor .condition lower prices had to be accepted to effect clearances. Buyers 
have only small stocks on hand apparently, and are anxious to purchase .ill 
ki liable birds. We, therefore, advise consigning at earliest. r>at('-s obtainable' on 
application. The following rates ruled at to-day’s auction: — Prime roosters, 
4s, 6d. to 5s. 9d. each; nice conditioned cockerels, 2s. 6d, to 4s,; poor conditioned 
cockerels, 2s. to 28._ 3d, ; plump hens, 3s. to 4s. Cd. ; medium hens, 2s. 2d, to 2s. 9d. ; 
some pens of weedy sorts lower; geese, fis. 6cl. to 8s.; ducks, good condition, 4s. to 
3d.; ducks, fair condition, 2s. 6d, to Ss. 6d. ; turkeys, good to prime condition, 
llsd, to la. 2d. per lb. Uve weight; turkeys, fair condition, 9d. to lid. per lb. live 
weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 11 Ad. each. 

Potatoes. — Prime new potatoes at 7s. fid. to Ss. fid. per cwt. on rail, Mile End. 

Onions. — Best brown onions at 15s. per cwt. on rail. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC 
MAY, 1924. 

Imports. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) 248 

Bananas (bushels) 8,973 

Oranges (bushels) 2 

Passion fruit (bushels) 342 

Pineapples (bushels) 179 

Cabbages (packages) 15 

Cauliflowers (packages) 33 

Potatoes (bags) 24,416 

Onions (bags) 773 

Bulbs (packages) 24 

Plants (packages) 43 

Seeds ( packages ) 68 

Trees (packages) 3 

Wine casks, empty (number) 2,607 

Fumigated — 24 wine casks. 


Rejected — 386 bags potatoes and 1 secbnd-hand case. 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Seeds, &c. (packages) 4,119 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

50,791 packages other fresh fruit, 305 packages citrus fruit, 85,917 
packages dried fruit, 20 packages preserved fruit, and one packag(T 
seeds were exported to overseas markets. These were consigned as 


follows : — 

London. 

Apples 49,071 

Pears 136 

Seeds 1 

Dried fruit 78,134 

India and East. 

Dried fruit 150 

Apples 1,214 

Grapes 20 

Afrim. 

Dried fruit 3,410 

Apples 350 

New Zealand. 

Dried fruit 2,223 

Chutney 20 

Citrus fruit 305 


Jlnited States of America. 


Dried fruit 


2,000 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Xbe following figures, from data euppliod by the Commonwealth Blateorologioal 
Department, show the n^all at the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end 
of June, 1924, also the average precipitation to the end of June, and the average 
tnnual rainfalL 


For To end Av’ge Ay’ge. 

station. ! June, June, To end Annuel 
i 1924. 1924. June. lUintall 



Fab North and Upper North. 


(toduiidalta 

Mirree 

F»nua 

foplev 

0*01 

1-43 1 
1-27 

3-09 1 
3-28 

4-94 i 
6-07 ■ 

0-09 

1-31 

3*79 1 

6-66 i 

0-09 

1-35 

4-72 ( 

8-39 ^ 

0-36 

1-09 

4-89 

8-97 i 

BlinffiAn 

0-59 

1-92 

5-59 

12-53 

Tarcoola 

0*48 

2-62 

.3-78 

7-74 1 

Hookina 

0-95 

2-39 ( 

6-63 

13-46 ; 

Hawker 

; 1-46 

2-92 j 

6-30 

12-92 

Wilson 

1-28 

^ 3-17 1 

6-18 

12-58 

Gordon 

; 1-06 

1 3-19 

5-70 

11-55 



Ml 

3-56 

6-60 

14-21 

Port Augusta 

0-70 

1 4-10 

[ 4-96 

9-67 

Port Augusta West 

0-67 

, 3-71 

4.84 

9-71 

Bruce ... 

0-68 

1 3-01 

5-13 

' 10-77 

Hammond ^ 

0-93 

3-85 

5-74 1 

11-91 1 

Wilmington 1 

1-74 

6-73 

8-54 

18-29 ! 

Wiliowie 

1-20 

4-71 

6-18 j 

12-57 I 

Melrose 

2-64 

9-31 

11-03 1 

23-40 1 

Booleroo Centre ... 

1-58 

6-48 1 

1 7-28 

15-65 ii 

Port Germein 

1-16 

1 6-25 1 

( 6-29 

12-89 

Wirrabara 

2-17 

8-23 1 

8-54 

19-78 

Appils ! 

1-52 

8-25 j 

6-64 

15-00 

Cradock 

1-24 

2-72 

4-66 

11*52 

Carrieton 

0-79 1 

2-80 1 

6-03 

12-90 

Johnburg 

0-59 , 

2-99 , 

5-11 

10-91 

Butelia 

M5 

3-4S i 

6-34 

13*64 

Orroroo 

M7 

3-76 

6-63 

13-73 

N'sekara 

1-02 

3-82 

6-13 

11-99 

Black Rock 

1-25 

4-12 

6-13 

12-75 

Ucolta 

0-67 

2-56 

1 .5-64 

12-04 

Peterborough .... 

2-37 

5-93 

1 6-32 

13-53 

V'ongala 

2-04 

6-56 

1 6-54 

14-58 


Lower North-East. 



Yunta 

0*47 

1-59 

4-60 

8-88 

Waukaringa 

0-60 

2-42 

4-40 

8-54 

Mannahill 

0-48 

1-59 

4-45 

8-67 

(bekbum 

0-38 

2-20 

4*36 

8-31 

BrokenHill.N.S.W. 

0-38 

i-81 

5-17 

9-98 1 

IvOWER North. 


! 

rcit Pirie 

1-42 

6-85 

6-67 

13-55 

Port Broughtun . . 

2-83 

8-28 

fi-95 

14-29 

Bute 

2-28 

8-21 

1 7-38 

15*78 

Laura . 

2-63 

8-13 

8-29 

18-26 

f^altowie . 

2-38 

804 

7-61 

17-20 

Jamestown 

3-32 

10-08 

7-73 

17-89 

Bundaleer W. Wks. 

3-10 

11 10 

7-48 

18-09 

Oladstone . 

3-21 

10-77 

7-26 

16-29 i 

^'st&l Brook . , . , 

2-87 

10-45 

7-38 

15-96 1 

Georgetown 

4-15 

1 1 -75 

8-47 

18-55 1 

^wndv . 

2*96 

8-16 

7-64 

16-37 1 

B^dbill . . . 

2-76 

8-19 

8-01 

16*94 1 


For I To end 1 Av'ife 

Station. I June, j June, ! To end Annual 

I 1924. j 1924. I June. Rainfall 

Lower North— ronfinaerf. 

Spalding ;] 27 9 09 | S M 20-27 

Gulnare 12-05 j 8-28 19-36 

Yacka 2-49 9-81 0 <)5 16-48 

Koolunga 2-51 8-75 7-23 16 •SO 

Snowtown 2-48 S-59 :-42 16*07 

Brinkworth 2-57 8-6.3 7-22 16-30 

Blytli 2-02 10-25 7-87 17-03 

Clare 4-40 14-52 1009 24*68 

Miniaro 4-14 1201 10-26 23-67 

Watervalo 4-79 14-38 12-,39 27-64 

Auburn .3-63 10-21 10-97 24-35 

Hoyieton 2-47 8-34 8-04 17-91 

Balaklava 1-8S 7-38 7-r>8 16-95 

Port Waked eld ... l-.>2 7-51 6-75 13-28 

Terowie 1-66 5-24 6-12 13-82 

Yarcowie 1-68 j 5- 23 6-49 14-22 

Hallett 2-83 j 9-25 7-07 10-49 

Mount Brvan i 3 17(10 34 7 16 16-81 

Kooringa* 2-70 | 9-12 H-09 18-09 

Farrell's Flat .... 2-51 j 8-95 s 51 19-00 

West ok Murray Ranok. 

Mauoora 3 15 5) 44 S-28 18-93 

Saddleworth 3-01 9-05 9-07 19-78 

Marrabel 3-70 10-14 8-87 19-78 

Riv-erton 3-87 10-80 9-54 20-79 

Tarlee 2-80 9-09 8-27 17-93 

Stockport 2-05 9-14 7-01 16-63 

Hamley Bridge .. . 2-28 9-83 7-81 16-69 

Kapunda 3-13 10-77 908 19-89 

Freeling 2-62 8-r>0 8-25 17-99 

Greenock 3-59 10-69 9-69 21-68 

Truro 3-95 11-08 909 20-20 

Stoekwell 3-70 11-03 9-15 20-82 

Nuriootpa 2-60 8-42 9-49 21-00 

Angaston 3-94 10-98 10-18 22-53 

Tanunda 4-09 10-70 10-29 22-24 

Lyndocb 4-97 12-73 10-43 22-93 

William stow n 4-89 12-13 12-75 27-48 

Adelaide Plains. 

Mallaia 2-26 9-76 7-9H 16-72 

Rn^eworthy 3-01 9-56 8-12 17-86 

Gawler..: 3-o6 11-23 9-04 19-11 

Tw o Wells 3-18 10-49 7-78 18-88 

Vir-inia 3 17 9-86 8-26 17-32 

Smithfield 302 10-53 8-21 17-24 

Salisbury 3-16 10-54 8-99 18-51 

North Adelaide . . . 4-32 15-85 10-59 22-37 

Adelaide -370 12-99 10-08 21-08 

Gleneig 10-61 9-02 18-46 

Brighton :H2 10-91 10-31 21-37 

Mitcham 4-38 14-12 11-60 24-26 

Glen Osmond .... 5-20 14*72 J2-44 26-94 

Magil) 5-27 17-45 11-34 2 6*36 
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RAINFALL — corUinued, 


l-'oj’ To end AT’ge | Ar’ge 
Station. June, June. To ind | Annual j 

1924. 1924. June. | Rainfall 

i 

Mount Lofty Ranges. j 

ToatreoGuIiy 4-68 | 16-71 13-47 27-77 

Stirling West .... 7-76 24-58 20-27 46*82 ‘ 

Uraidia 8-04 24 07 20-98 44*23 i 

Clarendon ....... 5-26 15-97 15-69 33*09 

Morphett Vale ... 3*37 13-54 10-95 22-90 

Noarlunga 3-16 , 13-48 9-75 20*41 

Willunga 3'28 14-44 12-23 25*99 , 

Aldinga 2-73 11-59 9-84 20-44 

MypOnga 4-04 14-73 13-97 29-80 ; 

Normanville 3-30 12-70 9-93 30*70 . 

Yankalilla 3 19 12-52 11-63 23*31 

Mount Pleasant .. 3-98 11-58 12-35 27-28 ! 

Birdwood 4-65 12-64 13-32 29*39 

Gumeracha 5-69 17*47 15-32 33*36 

Millbrook Reservoir 6*18 19-30 16-91 36*21 

Tweodvalc 7-26 19-74 16*13 35*65 

Woodside 5-59 16*59 14-37 32-20 

Ambleside 5-96 17-90 15'56 34-82 

Naime 4-41 14-52 13'23 28*44 

Mount Barker ... . 5-50 1 5-50 14-02 31-30 : 

Echunga .5-46 16-96 15*52 33-06 

Macclesfield 4-72 U-39 14-67 30-65 ' 

Meadows 5-26 19-86 16-47 36-19 

Strathalbyn 2-46 10-26 8-82 19-37 

Murray Flats and Valley, 

Meningie 2-57 1 11-48 8-92 18-74 

Milang 1-45 | 7-52 7-36 15-45 j 

Langhome’a Creek 2-06 8-69 6-72 14-77 * 

Wellington 2-26 9-20 6-76 14-80 i 

Tailem Bend 2-54 9*78 6-77 14-68 ' 

Murray Bridge ... 1-84 7-69 6-57 13*94 

(Mlington t. 2-17 7-89 7*13 16*49 

Mannum 1-28 5-88 5-70 11*66 ; 

Palmer 1-63 5-45 6-75 15*46 

Sedan 1*95 | 5-77 5-84 12-27 

Swan Reach 1*16 5-10 5-15 11-06 

Blanchetown 0-67 3*90 4-94 10*09 

Eudunda 2-32 6-47 7-87 17-51 

Sutherlands 1-33 4-55 5 03 11-20 

Morgan 1-00 4-17 4-28 9-30 * 

Waikerie 1-02 4-92 4-83 9-87 

Overland Corner . . 1-00 3-80 5-25 11-03 

Loxton 1-52 5-21 5-91 12*60 

Renmark 1-16, 4-20 5-09 11*06 

Monash I -30 4-79 — — 

West or Spencer’s Gulf. 

Eucla 0-81 I 2-44 j 5-47 10 01 

White Well M7 j 3-90 1 4-41 9*20 

Fowler’s Bay ... . 1-71 I 4-83 j 6-27 12*14 

Penong 2-21 | 7-19 ( 6-26 13-53 

Ceduna 1-60 j 4-43 j 3-81 10-25 

Smoky Bay 1-90)' 4-54 j 5-24 10-98 

Petina 1-77 4-89 | 5-92 j 12-95 

Streaky Bay 1*87 5-85 1 7-42 18-07 

Talia \ 2-74 6-41 6-54 15-32 

PortElliston 1-99 7-43 1 7-87 16-56 

Cummins 2-47 .5-21 7-87 18*56 

Port Lincoln ..... 2-41 7-17 | 9-11 19-66 , 


j For I To end Av .. 

Sutioij. j June, ; June, To i . , 

I 1924. t 1924. Juno pX* 

t ) 

West of Spencer’s Gulp — co«i0- 

Tumby 1-88 | 4-81 | 

Carrow 1*45) 403) 6 -ij 14 .^; 

Amo Bay 1*27 j 4*22 ) 

Cowell 0*78 I 3-47 | 

Minnipa 2-05 | 5-50 ( 7 3 1 ■ 

Ungarra 2-37 ) 5-91 j 

Darke’s Peak .... 2-39 ) 5*88 j 

Kimba ' 1*32 [ 3-95 j 

Yobke Peninsula. 

Wallaroo 2-12 [ 7-80 | 7 ^ 14 1 ,- 

Kadina 2-21 j 8-46 j 7 <v'* ^ Ui-ij;; 

Moonta 2-.51 ) 9*26 j 7-7(: i M 

Green’s Plains 2-13 j 7-90 ) 7-.7;{ i 

Maitland ........ 3-83 j 13-13 j 9 67 j 2 ‘) 1 T 

Ardrossan I--57 | 6-51 j 6 -, -•’4 ; 14 . ix 

: Port Victoria .... 2-73 j 9-14) 7-5‘l j (.7 -oij 

Curramulka ...... 3 04 ( 9-26 | .s-i;* | Is-^O 

Minlaton 2-87 | 9-21 ( 8 4^ ; 17-iH,[ 

Brentwood 2-44) 8-10) 7-;i6 j 

, Stansbury 3-04 ! 9 08 ) 7-lH | 17-0I 

; Warooka 2*51 7-83 | 8-24 ; )7-8u 

; Yorketown 1-73 7-50 ) 8 UI ) 1724 

^ Editbburgh 1-46 7-22 | 8-91 ; hr.li* 

; South and South-East. 

j Cape Borda 3-88 | 11-72 j 12 -02 j 20 

Kingsoote 1-61 j 6-54 ) 8-85 i 

■ Penneshaw 1-68 6-87 j 8-2,‘} / 19 47 

: Victor. Harbor .... 2-11 8 -92 | 1 0 (C j 21 -49 

' Port Elliot 2-33 9-31 j 9-40 j 2012 

; Goolwa 1-90 7-72 j 8-4n { n-i-O 

I Mindarie 1-69 6-32 | - 

' Alawoona 1-60 6-29 1 — ; * 

Karoonda 2-02 7-88 ( i 

Sandalwood 2-11 6-67 j 

Meribah L62 6-17 j j 

Pinnaroo 2-32 7-18 j T-J3 | 1550 

Paiilla 2-21 | 6-77 j 6-47 j 14-51 

: Lameroo 3-35 ) 10*12 ) 7-16 I 16-32 

Parrakie 2-1^ ( 7-76 | 6-29 ) 14 

Geranium 2-19 8-96 { 71 .‘1 j 16-62 

Peake 2-53 11-07) 7-45 j 16-73 

Cooke’s Plains ... 2-88 11-28) 6-85 Mo-G 

Coomandook 2-85 li-loj 7*76 j 17-49 

Coonalpyn 3-18 12-22 f 7 74 j i7f' 

Tintinara 1-99 | 10-45 8-27 i 18*(0 

Keith 1-85 I 9-73 8-02 i 1«-;- 

Bordertowii 2-14 10-22 8-59 ( 19 .19 

Wolscley 2-4i 10-17 7-97 ! 1- 

Frances 2-61 10-18 8-45 | 19-73 

Naracoorte 2-80 U-70 lO-Oti i 222- 

Penola 2-40 IM5 11-61 i 2-26 

Lucindaie 3-41 13-69 10-21 | 230" 

Kingston 3-17 12-8i 11-43I24-6 

^ Robe 2-59 10-77 11-46 I -iy 

Beachport 3 03 10-51 12-88 j v" 

‘ Millicent 3-77 1 5-00 1 3-70 j 

Kalangadoo 3-14 15-97 13*69 | 4 < 

. Mount Gambier .. 2-65 12-92 13-78? 4^ -^' 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Bruioh. 


Aiftwoon* 

Aldinga 

.Ul&sdale East . . . . 

Amyton 

Angaston 

Appila-Tarrowie . , 
Arthurtott . * 

Aiblwurna 

Balaklava 

Balbannah.. .« t • • • 

Barmera 

Beetaloo Valley .. 
Belalie North . . . . 

Beni • • 

Bethel - 

Big Swamp 

Blackheath 

Black Springa . . . . 

Blackwood 

Block S 

Blyth 

Booleroo Centre . . 

Borrika 

Brentwood 

Brinkley 

Brinkworth 

Bundaleer Spiingi 

Bute I 

Butler 

Galea 

Cadell 

Canowie Belt . . . 

Garrow 

Cherry Gardens , 
Chmfleld ....... 

Clare 

Clarendon 

Claypan Bore . . . 

OleTe : . . 

Collie 

Colton 

Coomandook 

Ooonalpyn 

Cradock 

Crystal Brook . , 
Cungena ...... . 

Currency Greek . 
Cygnet RiTer . . . 
Darke’s Peak . . . 

Denial Bay 

Edillilie ........ 

Elbow TTill , , , . , 

Eurelia 

Farrell’s Flat , , , 

Frances 

Gawler River . . , 
^rgetown 


B«port 

on 

Dates of 
Meeting B 

Branch. 

Keport 

Dstssof 

Heetinp. 

P*lf« 

. . 

July, j 

Aug, 


Page 

July. 

Aug. 

« 

- 1 

— 

Geranium 

« 

26 

30 


16 i 

13 

Gladstone 

1182-3 

11 

15 

1220 

18 [ 

15 

Glencoe 


17 

14 


14 

18 1 

Gloflsop 

1209 

U 

13 



— 

Goode 

• 

16 

13 


— 

— 

Green Patch 

1204 

14 

11 

1197 

— ’ 

— 

Gulnare 

1186 

16 

13 


— i 

— 

Gumeracha 

• 

14 

18 

* 

12 : 

9 

Halidon 

• [ 





« 

4, 26 i 

22 

Hartley 

1217 ! 

— 


A.M. 

14 : 

11 

Hawker 


16 

12 


: 

— 

Hilltown 

« 


— 


12 ; 

9 

Hookina 

1181-2 

10 

14 

* 

16 

13 : 

Inman Valley 

♦ 

__ 

— 

1186 

— 

— i 

Ironbank 

1217 

12 

9 

1204 

- 1 

— i 

Kadina ' 

• 

— 


1217 

18 

15 ; 

Kalangadoo (Women's) 

1220 

12 

9 

* 

16 

12 : 

Kalangadoo 

1320 

12 

a 

* 

21 

18 i 

Kangarilla 

1210 

— 


* 

— 

— 1 

Eanmantoo 


12 

9 

* 

5 

2 

Keith.... 


— 


X 

i 11 

15 

KiKi 




« 

— 

— 

Kilkerran 

U96 

16 

12 

1194 

10 

14 

Kimba 

* 

— 

— 

1205 

; 12 

9 

K in gston • on • Murray. 

• 


- 

1186 

-- 


Kongorong 

1218 

10 

14 

4 



— 

Koonibba 

ft . ; 

u 

15 

ft 

15 

12 

Koppio 

1198 

14 

11 

1198 


— 

Kringin 

l206-y 

12 

9 

• 

; — 

: — ; 

KybyboUte | 

« 

10 

1 H 


— 

1 — 

Lake Wangary ’ 


12 

1 9 

v 

— 

— ; 

Lameroo j 

V206 

1 18 

16 

« 

16 

i 13 

Laura 

t 

19 

16 

+ 

15 

i 

! 

Lens wood and Forest 
Range 

• 

— 

— 

y 

+ 

■ — 


Light’s Pass ^ 

1194 

— 

' — 

1217 

14 

1 — 

i Lipson 

U98, 1200 

— 

1 

X 

16 

^ 13 i 

' Lone Gum and Monash 

1209 

16 

i 13 

• 

16 

1 13 

Lone Pine 

« 

— 

t — 

1204 

. — 

! — 

Long wood 

1210 

— 

! — 

• 

25 

! 29 

Loxton 

ft 

— 

1 — 

« 

16 

i 13 

Lucindale 

ft 


— 

1206 

♦ 

18 

! 

Lyndoch 

McLachlan ........ 

i 1194 
! 1206 

10 

; I 

« 

12 

9 

McLaren Flat 

i 12U-3 

— 

— 

« 



1 

MacGillivray 

t 

15 

12 

1209 

i 18 

i 15 

Maitland 

1 * 

10 

14 


10 

i H 

Mallala 

i * 

21 

18 

« 



1 — 


1 ; 


i 

« 

■ 

— 

Mangalo 



1 

*• 

26 

i 30 

Mannanarie 

1184 

‘ 10 

I 14 

« 

22 

’ 19 

Marama 

X 

-- 

1 - 

« 

12 

1 9 

Meadows 

* 

1 1^ 

i 


n 

i 

Meningie 

* 

i — 

i "T 

i 1217 

’ 26 

: 30 

Milang 

* 

! 12 

i 9 

! * 

14 

i 13 

Millicent 

• 

12 

i — 

« 

; 12 

1 9 

Miltalie 

1200 

i 12 

1 — 
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i Dates oi 
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Pege 

July. 

Aug, 


Page 

J«iy, 

j 

Uindarie 

• 

7 

i 

Roberts and Yeiran .. 

1201 

i 10 

\ 

! Ifc 

Minlaton 

* 

11 

16 

Rockwood 


i 14 

Kinnipa 

* 

16 

13 

Rosedale .......... 

1194 

* 

^ 16 

Honaito South; . . . , . 

1206 

— 

— 

Rosy Pine 



H oonta .... 

1197 

U 

16 

Rudall 

• 

i 10 

H 

Moorak 

« 

10 

14 

Saddlewoith 



Moorlauda 

• 

— 

— 

Saddleworth 

« 

! 8 

= 12 

lfo<»ix>k 

Morchafd 

1209 

1181 

12 

18 

9 

(Women’s) 

Salisburv 

« 

1 1 

Hoi^hett Vale 

• 

17 

14 

Salt Greek 

* 


f 

Mount Barker 

■ 

16 

13 

Sandalwood 

A.M. 



Mount Bryan 

Mount Bpan East . . 
Mount Compass .... 

» 

♦ 

• 


; *- 

Shoal Bay 

i Smokjr Bay 

' SpaJdmg 

1214 

1205 

« 

— 


Mount Gambler .... 

1218 

12 

9 

' Stockport 

U90-4 

18 

15 

Mount Hope 

Mount Pleasant .... 

1200 

1214 

12 

9 

j Streaky Bay 

1 Stiath^byn 

m 

« 

15 

Li 

Mount Remarkable . . 

* 

— 

— 

{ Talia 

1202 

12 

9 

H 

Mount Schank 


Id 

12 

' Tantanoola 

1220 

12 

Mundalla 


16 

13 

: Taplan 

1209 

15 

12 

Murray Bridge 

Mypolonga 

1208 

1209 

22 

16 

12 

13 

Tarcowie 

Tarlee 

X 

119U-2 

16 

14 

12 

Myponga 




Tatiara 

+ 

19 

16 

Myria 

+ 

12 

9 

Tweed vale 

1214-7 

17 

14 

Nantawarra 

1186 

10 

14 

Two Wells ........ 

• 


- 

Naracoorte 

1220 

12 

9 

Uraidla & Summertown 

1216 

7 

4 

Namdy 

+ 

19 

16 

Veiteh 

« 



Narrung .......... 

* 

19 

16 

Virginia 

« 




Nfeeta 

* 

. — 

— . 

Waikerie 





Nelshaby 

j ll8a i 

12 

9 

Wall 

* 




Netherton 

1 1209 

11 

Id 

Wanbi ; 

* 



New Residence 

1 120s 



— 

Warcowie 

* 1 

15 

! 12 

North fiooborowie . . 

i * 

15 

— 

Watervale i 

« 



North Bundaleer .... 

! • 

_ 

_ 

Weavers i 

1197 i 

14 i 

' 11 

Northfield 




Wepowie I 

1181 1 

15 

12 

Nunkeri and Turgo . .1 

i « 

6 

3 

Whyte-Yarcowie, . , , i 





O’Loughiin 

♦ 

16 

13 

Wilkawatt ; 

* i 

12 ^ 

9 

Orroroo 

1182 

19 

— 

Williamstown 

1193-4 

2 1 

6 

Owen,. 

Barilla 

1188-9 

1209 

11 

16 

(Women’s) 

WUliamBtown 

1194 

11 

15 

Parilia Well 

Parrakie 

1208-9 

• 

14 

18 

Willowie 

Wilmington 

1182 

16 

16 

13 

13 

Paruna 

« 

— 

1 — 

Windsor 

• 





Paskeyille ; 

1197 ; 

n 

1 15 

Winkie 

+ 


_ 

Fata 

• 1 

— 

— 

Wirrabara, 

1186 





Penola 

• i 

5 

2 

Wirrega 

• 



— 

Petina 

1200 ; 

26 

23 

Wirrilla,. 

1194 

12 

9 

Pinnaroo 

+ 1 
* 

18 

15 

Wirrulla [ 

1206 

12 



Pompoota 

* 1 

9 

13 

Wolowa ! 

» 




Poochera 

1201 ; 

5 

2 

Wookata i 

« 




Port Broughton .... 

* \ 

11 

16 

Wudinna 

* 1 




Port Elliot 

Port Gennein 

t 

* 

16 

19 

20 

16 

Wynarka : 

Tacka ' 

1208 

e 

15 

12 

Pygery 

« 

12 

9 

Yadnaiie i 

1202 4 

15 

12 

Ramco 

1208 

14 

11 

Yallunda Flat 

1205 




Rapid Bay 1 

X 

5 

2 

Yaninee i 

• 



— 

RedhiU 1 

4- 





Teelazma i 

* 

12 

9 

Rendelaham 1 

m 

16 

13 

Yongala Vale ! 

« 


— 

Reninark 

• 

10 

14 

Yorketown 

« 



— 

RiTerton 

RiTeiton (Women* s). . i 

♦ 

* 

— 

I 1 

Younghusband 

* 

17 

14 


• No report receired durirg the month of June. t Fonnal. t Held over until next month. 
A.M. Annual Meeting. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

£T«r7 producer ahould be a member of-the Agricultural Bureau. A poetcard to 
the Depi^ment of Agriculture vill bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too fer from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write lo the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD,) 

HOOKINA (Average aiiiuial rainfall, 

May 15th. — Present 10 ineniliers and 0 visitors. 

Fekging. — The following short paper w'as read liy Mr. R. Wardleworth : — “A 
fiuicc that is well erected and kept in good repair is an asset to the farm, bo- 
cause it adds to the value of the property ami saves time whieh othcnviso would ho 
spent in looking for stock, A good, servieeahle (i-wiro fonee can he const meted 
of posts 5ft. 6in. long, placed 20in. into the ground, 12yds. apart, wi(h 2 hard- 
wood droppers in between; strainers 7ft. lotig, lift, in the ground, ami set at 
distances from lOOyda. to 120yds. This feme should be .Ift. lOin. high, and 
with a barb on top will prove both sheep and eattle proof. Wire gates are a 
continual source of trouble. A very useful, dieap, and easily constructed g.ate 
can be made with 3iii. x lin, stringy bark." In Ihc discussion that followed, 

Mr. R. Stone said that in ground that would not drift, netting made the best 

fence, and ultimately would prove just as eheai) as a wire fence, because there 

was no time lost running after sheep that would get through a wire fenee. 

Mr. B. A. Murphy did not favor the use or droppers where Large stock were 
kept, but would make a fence 4ft. high, using gum or pine posts dyds. apart. 
Mr. H. V. Henschke said where timber was ]d('titifiil, he would not use droppers, 
hut when it w'as difficult and expensive to obtjiin, timlier, he would use iron posts. 


MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13..50in.). 

May 17th. — Present: 13 nieiiibcrs. 

Farm Oates.— In the course of a short ])aper dealing wiHi this subject, Mr. 
N. S. Lillecrapp said good gates meant a considerable saving of time on the 
farm. He spoke in favor of wide wire gates in tlie paddocks for teams and im- 
plements, and well-hung stringy bark gates around the homestead. Tlie gates 
should be hung with a strut from the bottom liinge to the toji corner, with a 
barbed wire on top to keep animals from leaning on the lop of the g^^P* Ib' 
did not advise iron gates because they were dillicult to erect, ou account of the 
weight, and gates made with iron piping wore easily bent and broken. Jn cws- 
cussing the paper, Mr. Kupke said some years ago he bought 20 iron pipe gates, 
and at the present time there were only four in use. He wmbhung 

wooden gates. A keen discussion took place ou tlie subject ' Adulteration or 
Pollard and Bran.” Members tabled samples or pollard and bran, which con- 
tained 45 per cent, of ribs and cocky chatT, and other rubbish. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in,), 

May 13th.— Present: eight members. 

Fallowing.— T he following paper was reati by Mr. L. R. 
is recognised as one of the most important factors in successful whe.at grow- 
ing. The work should be commenced as soon as seeding is Jinished, and com- 
pleted, if possible, by the end of August. Late fallow does not give the best 
resnlts. ospeciallv if‘the ground is drv. When ploughing is coiiinienccd. care 
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should be taken to see that each share is cutting the correct width of 1 
evenly, and that tlie mould boards turn tlie soil completely over, Three-ar j 
half inches is deep enough for this district. After ploughing is finished, a luj./v 
set of harrows can be run over the fallow to break the land down. After 'I 
land has been cultivated, it should be left until the summer, and i# summer 
fall the harrows should again be used, Where stubble land is to be fallo 
the cultivator can be used, but it would first be necessary to burn the straw ,,t 
after harvest, and then, when seeding is finished, the land can be cultivated 
a draught cultivator to a depth of about 3in. If worked a couple of times v.itli 
the spring-tyne cultivator, the condition of the land will be improved,” in ] ,. 
discussion that followed, Mr. T. F. Orroek favored ploughing between 4in. ::;„j 
5in. deep for fallowing, and tliought a better way to prepare for fallow ad 
stubble would be to cultivate directly after harvest, then one extra working 
be given in the spring. 


OBBOBOO, May 24tli. — There was a good attendance of members and visifA-,; 
at the May meeting of the Brandi, wdicn several questions of local inters! wr;,- 
brought forward for consideration. 

HOOKINA, June 12th. — A paper, “Waste on the Farm,” was read froin flc 
Journal of Agriculture, and an interesting discussion followed. 

WILLOWIB, May 15th. — Several labor-saving devices were exhibited. Mr. 
E. Jacka shoived a simple improvement to the bag lifter whereby the clKii)) 
could be held permanently in position. Mr, A, Bartlett tabled a new style of 
eyebolt. Mr. 8. Mount ford exhibited an improved form of staging for wohu 
troughs. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

^PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, Ifiin.). 

Present: 20 members. 

Care or Farm Maciiinerv.— In a paper dealing with this subject, Mi. i:. 
Smallacombe said in view of the high price of farm implements, it was surpris- 
ing that so few farmers displayed concern as to the proper care and mainleimme 
of tlio machinery. One could not go into any of the rural areas without notic- 
ing ploughs, cultivators, &c., lying out in the paddocks where they were last 
used. The liarvester and other eostl}'^ implements containing wood^vork sIhuiM 
be placed under shelter, but in many instauces the protection afforded was imi 
sufficient to keep fowls and birds from roosting on the machines. If a farm* i- 
- were compelled to expose his machinery to the weather, it should be paintcil 
regularly to keep the rain and sun from getting into the woodwork and rotting 
it. Farm machinery required constant attention if it was to be kept in projici 
repair, and every machine should be put in good w'orking order before it 
sent into the field. Seeding and harvesting were the two busiest periods of tin 
year on the farm, and the farmer could not afford to lose any valuable time wli 'it 
putting in and taking off the crop. Therefore, he should overhaul all dn 
machines before commencing. All worn-out parts should be replaced with )](''■ 
ones. Fencing wire should not be used instead of bolts in any machine, but nc-v 
bolts put in and screwed up tightly to keep everything in its place. After ;; 
machine has been idle for some time, kerosine should be run through all dii 
bearings to ensure a free passage for the oil. The binder knives should }»■ 
sharpened, and the fingers tightened so that the knife moved freely. If tic- 
knife track were kept well oiled and the knife free from clogging material, tti - 
machine would run smoothly. It was a good plan to have a drum of w.Ttt: 
at the end of the paddock, and every round or two put some water on the knifr. 
The harvester sliould receive special attention, particularly the comb and win 
Hower. The comb should be closed if needed, so that it would- strip clean, nisr 
llic u-innower and elevators should lie so regulated that they would not lose any 
wheat, 111 the discussion that followed, Mr. C, 0. Bennett said it was mev 
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ntial that all bolts and nuts should be kept tight. Not onlv did the vibra- 
coTiseauent on a lack of care in that respout tend to wear away the mocha- 
*• but as a further consequenee, the iiiadune itself would go out of correct 
vimment Mr. T. J. Brown ooiitended that the proper time to attend to 
"Winery was- after it had eoiuc out of the crop, nither than when it went into 
crop Mr. J. J. Oale said farmers genoially were very careless about the 
'-•hinerV He had frequently seen valuable machinery left out in the open, 
’‘fiptimes for the purpose of blocking up a gateway. Every farmer should 
a notebook and a pencil, and jot down what was wanted in the way of 
^ rta 'lud repairs from time to time. All madiineiy .should be kept under cover 
' i pti not in use, and painted when necessary. Keeping nuts serewed up was 
' ential Mr A J. V. Kuninick said it behoved every farmer to see that the 
'^nlemeuts weTe^vell looked after and housed. Replying to ^fr. Black. Mr. 
iJolUeombe said that for woodwork he would recommend a slu'd with a straw 
in preference to one with an iron roof. That was not a matter (d great 
liowever. Their main concern should be to sec that the imptemeuts 
nre kept dry Mr. K. E. Lines always made it a practice to screw "I' 
,',"hine?y after harvest, He did not keep a book hut wrote on Iho nnnhino 
with a pieec of elmlk the names of the parts required. 


GLADSTONE (Average immuil riunfnil, Ihni.'). 

Present: 11 members. 

\U.STFN^NCE OF RoxDS.-Mr. Jas. Potter read the following paper:-" l h e 


YES! 

TOP SPECIAL 
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The Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Co. Ltd, 

OURRIE STREET. 
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trolliea. Not any road can be expected to carry such a weight without gett!;;!/ 
cut into holes. During the rainy season, motor cars push out the dirt from :|ie 
holes, which makes it difficult to keep the roads in repair. If farmers 
to assist in keeping the roads in good repair, they should try to avoid cuttinjr 
lip the roads during the summer. If a road is once allowed to get into a 
condition, much money is required to put it in order again, A new metal 
will cost from £6 to £11 per chain, and if a farmer has a mile or more of 
frontage, with the rates at from £.S up to £20, he should readily see that !ii< 
money does not go far towards doing' very much road work in a year. Then thejv 
are some farmers wlio charge a high royalty when contractors are desirimis .,f 
obtaining stone. When the council endeavors to repair and make roads, fariiici's 
should allow the contractors to have stone at a very low cost, if not free, },(- 
cause the cost of the stone will be included in the contractors' charges,” bi 
discussing the paper, Mr. E. T. Hollit said his observations had led him to tin- 
opinion that the worst roads were those upon which wagons seldom travel],..}, 
With regard to the matter of stones, he was prepared to give all that were to Im, 
obtained on his land provided the district council carted them on to the roails. 
Mr, A, B. Blesing, who had had 10 years’ experience of district council work, 
had noticed that it was not the farmers who did most of the daniage; teamsters 
were in a great measure responsible for the bad conditions in which ruinls' 
were frequently found. Teamsters, when they found the roads difficult to pass 
over, were prone to double the strength of the team and pull the load over 1h.. 
difficult section. Despite tlie earnestness of councillors, it was very difficult to gi-t 
contractors to carry out work ns it should be done. Contractors would give iqi 
the job if they could not get their own way. As for inspectors, it was not |ns- 
sible to get a full -salaried man for the position. That official had other duties 
to perform, and, therefore, district councillors had arrived at the eonclusioti 
that they had to put up with things as thev found them, do the best they could, 
and endure the abuse of the ratepayers. The trouble was that the bad condition 
of the road.s was due, in no small mea.sure, to want of thought on the part of 
those using them. If rural communities would only exercise commonsensc— .a 
little care and thoughtfulness— complaints about the evil conditions of the roads 
would he considerably lessened. Mr. E, T. Brown hardly thought the farmers 
sliould be blamed so much. Motor cars were very severe on the roads. Mr. C. H. 
Lines thought that if the tire inspectors kept the weights down, it would, to a 
great extent, do away with bad roads. He would gladly give all the stone on 
his property to the council if the tatter body would undertake not to let the 
stock out. Mr. Potter in replying to Mr, Lines said he agreed with Mr. Blesinp 
that it was difficult to get a good man as inspector. The salary of the inspector 
being insufficient, he could not give adequate time to the job. Mr. G, M. Bl-ick 
endorsed the remarks of Mr. Blesing. His experience was that very few rate 
payers attended the meetings of the district councils, and consequently they had 
no idea of the difficulties with which couneillors had to contend. Mr. J. Elcy 
said it would pay farmers using roads to do something towards keeping them in 
repair. He knew of cases in wliich, owing to the bad state of the roads, the 
sum of £150 per year would hardly cover the cost of repairs to vehicles. Tf 
much less than that sum had been devoted to the repair and upkeep of roads, 
the necessity for repairs to vehicles would have been .almost eliminated, 


MANNANARIB. 

May 15th, — Present: 18 members and 5 visitors. 

Question Box. — The meeting took the form of a Question Box when several 
interesting topics were discussed: — Mr. H. E. B. Robinson asked the best method 
of scalding a pig. Most members favored dipping the pig in boiling water until 
the hair could be pulled off. The pig should then be lifted out of the rvater and 
scraped quickly. Some members considered boiling water too hot, and thought 
the heat correct when blood dissolved quickly in the water. Mr, 0. N. Bretag 
asked the most suitable method of top dressing grass land with super. Members 
favored top dressing with the drill, with the hoes on the ground, in preference 
to drilling with tubes removed or broadcasting. Tn reply to a question from 
Mr. J. Synmns regarding the proper time to ring bark gum trees, Mr. A. L. 
Jones suggested doing the work during the summer and early autumn. Mr. W, 
Crawford asked what age lambs should be when tailing, and if the testicles 
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should be dra^vn until the strings broke, or )vliether the strings should be cut 
when the testicles were drawn suflficieutly. Messrs. A. T, and J. Synions favored 
.Irawing the testicles until the strings broke, because the broken strings healed 
(luickly uud checked bleeding. Messrs. R. Baynes, and W. Crawford were of 
the opinion that pulling the testicles until the strings broke was very severe on 
the lamb and thought the strings should be cut, or held very tightly with the 
fingers on the pouch, and so cause the strings to break off sliort. 

I^ELSHABY. 

February 23r(l. — Present: 18 members and visitors. 

Economy on the Farm. — Mr. C. Plenty road the following paper: — ‘*The 
high prices of land, implements, and couiinodities, compared with the low prices 
ruling for farm produce, make it imperative for tlio present-day farmer to put 
into operation the most economical methods of production. Waste will creep 
in on well-supervised faniis. By economy, I do not wish to convey the iinpros- 
sion of saving money under any and all circumstances, because, after ail, ‘a 
penny wise and pound foolislP policy is nearly, if not quite so disastrous, as 
, allowing waste. Empty cornsaeks at seeding time are freiiuently thrown into a 
i-orner of the barn and allowed to remain tlicre until harvest, and by that time 
50 per cent, may have been rendered useless by rats and mice. A very good 
plan to prevent such damage is to sling the bags on wires suspended from the 
barn roof. Thread a bottle wdtli a hole in the bottom dii either end of the wires 
to prevent mice climbing down. The purchasing of a blacksmith’s outlit is one 
of the most economical investments, and no farm should he without this equip- 
ment, Making shares for the plough and cultivator arc ideal wet-day jobs. 

I have effected as large a saving as 18s. on :i dozen 5in. cultivator shares. A 
l^in. piece of steel cut diagonally wall make a 5 Ain. cultivator share, and reduce 
waste to a minimum. Take every care of tlie liarness. A very good collar rack 
(-an be made with a piece of 2in. x .3 in. timber and a few old dray or wagon 
wlieel spokes. Bore large holes the required di stance apart in the piece of timber, 
point the spokes, and drive them into the timber. Give the spokes a slight up- 
ward tilt to prevent the collars slipping, and lix the rack at a convenient 
height in the harness house. Be careful in the selection of the implements, 
choose the largest and most labor saving tlmt the farm will warrant, and also 
see that macdiines are obtained that will ^vork with satisfaction in yoar district.’^ 
Marketing Farm Produce. — At a further meeting, held on M.'ireli 22nd, Mr. 
F. Be Silver, in the course of a short paper entitled ^‘Marketing Farm Pro- 
duce,’^ said produce from the farm should always be placed on tiie market in the 
most attractive manner. If chaff were sold it was important that the hay should be 
cut at the right stage, in order to ensure tliat it would be of a good color. 
It w'as also necessary to examine the ehaffcuttci and see that the knives w^ere 
properly sharpened. Wheat harvested for grain should be tlioroughly cleaned, 
.and all foreign grains and rubbish removed, A short discussion followed. 


NELSHABY. 

April 18th. — Present: 14 members. 

Side Lines. — The following paper was read by Mr. P. Noble: — There are 
many side lines that can be undertaken successfully in conjunction witli wheat 
growing. In fact, some arc almost a necessity to obtain the best results from 
wheat g^o^YiIlg. One side line on a wheat farm is the cultivation of oats. They 
make an excellent rotation crop, and open up the way for a side line in hay and 
chaff. Probably the most important side line on the wheat farm is the manage- 
ment of sheep. This necessitates good fcn<cs, properly subdivided paddocks, 
and a good water supply. Barley growing as a side line will enable the farmer 
to keep co’ws and pigs successfully. This, however, I wamld not advise any wheat 
farmer to adopt unless he has plenty of surplus Ubor. Poultry run on proper 
lines, are an excellent side line. The surplus wlieat can be used for feeding, and 
the birds will provide the farm with eggs ami meat. There are various kinds of 
seeds and plants that can be raised for which tliere is always a ready sale, but 
care must be exercised that these do not clasii ^vith the main harvest. An acre 
or two of almonds, currants, or wattles will pmve profitable. In the discussion 
that followed, Mr. L. Roberts thought sheep were the best line to run in con- 
,i unction with wheat growing. If fences were good, sheep did not require a great 
deal of attention. Cows, pigs, and poultry were good paying lines, but required 
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proper attention. He also thought breeding good draught horses a pa\;iijit. 
proposition. Mr. A. M. Lawrie said that all the lines mentioned were j:, l i 
but too many lines should not be attempted. Only those which could be } 
perly attended to without neglecting regular cropping operations shoni,? 
adopted. 


BRINKWOKTH, June 16th. — Eighteen members and three visitors atten iv.i 
the June meeting, when a paper, Early Settlement on the West Coast •' 
read by Mr. C. Provis. An interesting discussion ensued, and the writer of 
paper replied to numerous questions. 

OtILNARE, May 2l8t. — Nineteen members attended the inaugural 
of the above Branch, when the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. 
attended and delivered an address, ‘^Popular Breeds of Cattle.’^ It Was de<i-h.,i 
that meetings of the Branch should be held on Wednesday, on or before 
moon, at S p.ni. 

WIRKABARA, May 17th. — Fifteen members and several visitors attended il,,' 
May meeting. A paper, “Tilling the Soil,” was contributed by Mr. F. Cai- in. 
and an interesting diseiissioii followed. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BETHEL. 

May 6tli. — Present: nine members. 

Faii.m MA>tAGEMEXT.— Mr. E. N. Siegert read the following paper:— “A finui 
uf, say, oOO acres sliould be fenced into four paddocks, three paddocks of ahonr 
150 acres for cultivation, and a 50-acre paddock for stock. The cultivation p.el 
docks should be cropped in rotatiau, one fallowed, one cropped, and the otlur 
left for grazing a flock of, say, 100 well-bred ewes. These should, on an avei- 
age year, turn in 80 per cent, lambs which could be marketed when fattciic>l. 
The farmer should also keep five good Jersey cows and about six good brcediii;: 
sows which could be fed on milk and barley. It would be advisable to havt* ;i 
small plot of lucerne to provide green feed for the cows and pigs in the suimiicr. 
Seeding should commence the first week in May, and the wheat sliouhl h.- 
pickled. Ten aeres of oats and five of barley should be sown for fodder, tli.- 
balance of the land could be cropped with w'heat. Fallowing should commciuc 
the latter end of June, and be completed early in August, after which the I:in>t 
.should be worked with the liarrows. Shearing should be started at the eiul nt 
August, so that* the flock could have the run of the fallow to keep tlie weeds 
under control. Cultivation should be commenced in September, and the wmk 
continued until haytime. When the hay is cut, it should be allowed to lie on lli' 
ground for two or three days before being stocked. If carting is comnieiuc-! 
directly cutting is finished, the hay should be in the stack before the wheal )" 
ripe. The wheat which is to be left for seed should be harvested last, in order 
to be certain that the grain is properly ripe. The hay stack should be covers ! 
as soon as the wheat is carted, to prevent the hay being spoiled with earl.' 

rains. A iai-ge straw stack sliould be built in the stock paddock to provi-h- 

shelter during the winter.’' A keen and interesting discussion followed. 

KANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

May 15th.--Freseiit: six members. 

Dmkvln'g ox the F,tRM.-*Mr. G-. Herbert read the following paper: 
lines on the farm are paying propositions. The farmer who grows wheat ahRR 
and depends on that for* a living is not so sure of showing a profit wch yc;i! 

as the man who is more industrious and has various sidelines. On most 

sheep, cows, pigB, and fowls can be found, but with the exception of sheep 
are kept to provide household necessities. I am of the opinion that thej 
be run on a larger scale, and thereby become a source of income to the farmer. 
Continuing, Mr. Herbert stated that a cow of fair average quality should p*'^ 
(luce 8Uis. of butter per week from March to October inclusive — .‘12 weeks • 
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production of 256]b8., and 61bs. per week for the remaining 20 weeks of the year. 
The average price of butter for the eight winter months was Is. 6d. per 
and for the remainder of the year Is. lOd. per lb. The production sIj niLj 
therefore total £30 4s. for the year. One man should be able to look 
20 cows, and if the animals kept in full profit all the year, would return £t 5 ii 4 
but a nine months ^ milking period was all that could reasonably be expcv-tci] 
from each cow, and that would, therefore, reduce the income to £453. In refer 
ence to expenses, 151bs. of chaff and 31bs. of oats (with a small padffock) siumlri 
constitute a fair day's feed for a cow. For 20 cows it would be 39 tou.s hay 
and 135 bags oats for nine months. The three remaining months the cows 
would be in the paddock, and feeding would be based at Is. per head per week 
for dry feed, and Is fid. for green feed, which would average approxinnitcly 
Is. 3d. per head per iveek. A small quantity of salt was an essential for the 
welfare of the herd. The expenditure on the herd for 12 months he estimate.] 
as follows: — 39 tons hay at £4 per ton, £156 j 135 bags oats at 48. per busli.^ 
£81; 20 bead cattle paddocking at Is. 3d., 12 weeks, £15; salt, £1; man's wages, 
£1 15s. and board Ifis. per week, £130; Total, £383. That left £70 profit for the 
year. The heifer calves would more than replace losses, and the bull <’a1ves 
could be marketed at a profit. The capital outlay would only be a matter of 
£200. In the discussion that followed, Mr. S. TJppill did not approve of keeping 
cows as a side line, owing to the amount of work involved in giving them proper 
attention. He was of the opinion that the feed required by the dairy herd coui.I 
be better utilised by feeding it to sheep. Mr, A. F. Herbert favored keeping 
cows. The farmer would be well repaid for the amount of work done, and fui- 
the attention given the cows by the profit they returned. Members genenllv 
were against keeping cows owing to the wmrk they involved. 


OWEN. 

May 16th.— Present: five members. 

Hand Feeding Sheep.— Mr. H, Bowyer contributed the following paper 
‘ ^ From experience I am convinced that it pays to hand feed sheep during tlu* 
months of April and May. This keeps the sheep in good order, and enables tlic 
ewes to rear the lambs without losing condition. During the autumn, one often 
hears a farmer say, ‘I am getting short of feed, and will have to sell some sheep: 
if I could only keep them until the rains come I would have plenty of feed. ’ Tlie 
same man often has plenty of hay, but never Blinks of feeding it to his sheep. 
The stock are sent to the market, and the farmer has to accept considerably less 
than their real value. After the rain comes, he buys back the same class of sheep 
at say 7g. fid. per head dearer. I do not wish to convey the idea that sheejt 
should be entirely hand fed, but rather that tlie natural herbage should be 
supplemented by hand feeding. A good plan is to give the sheep a mixed ration. 
I am now feeding a flock of 440 sheep, i ton of oaten hay, and ^ ton of oaten 
chaff, mixed with about 2001b. of Cape barley each week, and I iind some lake 
to the chaff whilst others prefer the hay. Taking the hay at £1 10s., chafi J.-, 
barley 123.; a total of £4 2s.— 2^d. per sheep, allowing £1 per week for labor 
or ^d. per head, giving a total of 2Id. per head. Eight weeks’ feeding woulil 
amount to Is. lOd. per head, thus showing a profit of 5s. 8d. per head. D 
plan is adopted, more sheep can be carried, and the droppings will help to keep 
the land in better heart, and grow more feed. There are many points in favor 
of hand feeding sheep. They become quiet and docile, and enable the farmer 
to work amongst them during the lambing season, which is absolutely necessary 
The sheep become more contented, and by hand feeding it saves losses tliroiig 
stinkwort. The blowfly pest is becoming a serious menace, especially at 
season of the year, and it is a common occurrence to find 8 per cent, to lU 
cent, of the lambing ewes struck every few days. All that can be done is to enp 
the wool closely where the sheep has been struck, and apply a dressing, 
sheep that are Roughly shorn around the crutch, suffer the niost f 
made, I find that closely crutching the sheep in April is the best ewe 
blowfly, because it keeps the sheep clean and dry. It would be j . 

some of the farmers to purchase a small hand-shearing machine 
the sheep. Another serious pest to the sheep is the fox, 
heavy losses of lambs. It behoves every farmer who has sheep to do his ^st i ^ 
destroying the foxes, and poisoning is the most effective method. J-he 
should cut up into small pieces and treated with strychnine, to which a 
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carbonate of soda might be added. It is also advisable to drag a trail behind the 
cart and distribnte the baits about 100yds. apart. late in the evening. Lamb- 
killing foxes are very cuiming, preferring to kill a hunb every night, but small 
birds or mice, or the tongue of a young lamb that has just been killod, will 
sometimes prove a tempting bait. It is also a good plan, if possible, to move 
the sheep into another paddock. '' In the discussion that followed, Mr. W. J. 
Marshman stated that it was necessary to hand feed sheep because of the great Jy 
improved prices for both meat "and wool. He favored feeding on Hb. chaff and 
illb. of grain per sheep per day. For troughs he used sheets of galvanized iron, 
riveted together, the ends being bent to form the trough. The trough could be 
kept in position with wires and boards fastened to the ends, 8uch a trough 
was cheap and effective, and would accommodate :t0 sheep. He ad vise ti placing 
the troughs near water, and keeping salt in one trough. Salt creates a thirst 
and the sheep drank more water and kept in better condition. He favored crutch- 
iiig with a machine. Mr. A. N. Freebairn thought it payed to feed, if only 
to save the break in wool. TiVhen stinkwort was prevalent, liand feeding pro- 
vided a change in the diet, and thus made stinkwort less dangerous. He advised 
the following mixture for preventing blowllies from striking sheep:— Tar, two 
pints, castor-oil one pint, and 1 dessertspoonful of arsenic. Mr. H. 8. Harkness 
said that only by hand feeding could a farmer in the settled areas kee]) liis dock 
intact. During a dry autumn, the sheep kept their condition belter, and the 
wool staple maintained an evenness of strength and elasticity. Hand feeding 
helped the lambing flock, the ewes kept bettor condition, and if grain was added 
to the feed, it stimulated the milk flow. The bag feeder was economical and 
very efficient. In making a feeder, super bags sewn end to end the required length 
served the purpose, and were generally plentiful on a farm. A single wooden 
post should be placed in the ground at either end of the proposed trougli. Fairs 
of iron droppers the width of the trough' should be firmly placed into the, ground, 
4ft. 6in. apart between the wooden posts. Wires could then be threaded through 
the edges of the bagging and the iron droppers, and pulled tight, and fastened 
at the wooden posts at the end of the trough. The wires should be threaded 
through the iron droppers high enough to keep the bagging 2m. nr Bin. off the 
ground, and thus prevent dampness affecting the feed during wet weather. A 
third wire should also be threaded through the bottom of the feeder and fastened 
to the wooden posts to prevent the feed blowing about during windy weather, 
and thus minimise waste. Provided that sheep could feed at cither side of the 
trough, two sheep could feed to every foot of trough in g. He preferred short 
chaffed hay mixed with oats. One-and-a-half pounds of both chaff and grain 
day would fatten a sheep. Barley and peas, or cocky chaff and molasses, could 
also be fed to advantage. 


OWEN. 

June 13th. — Present: eight members. 

Dairying. — The following paper, under the title *'Are Cows Profitable? was 
read by Mr. A. N. Freebairn: — “In this paper, reference is not made to the 
commercial dairy fanner, but to the wheat farmer who keeps cows to provide 
household necessities, .and also as a side line to cropping operations. A much 
debated subject amongst farmers is, ‘Arc Cows Profitable’? Some farmers 
who say that eows do not pay, hold that opinion because they arc too lazy to 
milk the animals, but it is admitted that cows are a nuisance. It is evident that 
the farmer who devotes much time to cows will neglect, to a certain extent, wheat 
growing and sheep breeding operations. Many a farmer in receipt of a large 
cream cheque wonders why the farm is not paying. This has been noticed 
repeatedly. A small stubble paddock burnt off and sown with barley, will 
return more than the produce from a number of cows; and, in addition, there 
is the barley stubble for the horses in harvest, and later, a splendid growth of 
fee.d, which is very suitable for lambing ewes. There is also the slavery of 
milking, morning and night, in all weathers, whereas sowing and re.aping barley 
does not involve much work. If all cows except three were sold, and extra 
sheep bought, it would make conditions on the farm better; more time could 
be devoted to wheat and sheep, and the absence of the cream cheque would be 
more than compensated for. Most Australian farmers are too prosperous to 
bother with cows, though it must be remembered that in the north of this State. 
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when there had been a -failure of the wheat crop, the cow had paid the bill- 
thus enabling the farmer to remain on the land. For the farmer who only hee^s 
sufficient cows to supply the family, and a few pounds of butter to reduce 
store bill, any class of cows seems to be good enough. The so-called * inongi r ^ • 
is able to live on a very small allowance of fodder, and is affected by neithf 
heat nor cold. Under similar conditions, the pedigreed animal would not giv 
results, if, indeed, it were able to exist at all. If the farmer considers cowm 
profitable, and desires to go in for milk or creanf, it is, of course, advisable i., 
breed only from the best stock, and to employ a bull whose progeny have prove* i 
profitable cows. It is also advisable to feed the cows with wholesome milk 
producing foods. I favor the dual purpose animal as the most suitable breed 
for the farmer.’^ In the discussion that followed, Mr. C. S. Marshman consi 
dered dairying a good side line on the farm, but if carried out extensively jr 
conjunction with wheat growing, both industries often failed. He thought tha; 
(lairying was not practicable in that district, because there was not sufficient 
feed throughout the year. Cows were useful to eat up roughage. Mr. W. ,1. 
Marshmau though dairying a drudgery, and it certainly was not an eight-hours 
a-day job. He doubted if cows could compete with sheep in the Middle Nnrtli 
at the present time. Pigs helped considerably to make cows pay; the pigs he 
had kept and fed on the skim milk from cows had brought in nearly as mucli 
revenue as the cows. He had found that since ho had kept a pure bred bull, 
the heifers had improved, and developed into better cows. He also favored 
allowing the calves to run with the cows for at least three days, the '‘beast 
ings” were necessary to assist in keeping the calf’s digestive system in order. 
Cows should be hand fed, except when the herbage was in flower, when tliev 
were able to obtain a well-balanced ration. Of the cereals, he favored oitts. 
because they stimulated the, milk flow, and kept the cow^s in good health. Fur 
<'ream production, he favored the Jersey or Ayrshire. Good dairy cows could 
Ikj selected from all breeds. Cheap labor was essential to make dairying 
.successful undertaking. He stated that it was difficult to determine where the 
profit from the cows terminated. Produce from cows was necessary in tin- 
kitchen. If w'heat decreased to 3s. per bushel and fat lambs dropped in v.alnc, 
farmers would be glad to keep cows, sell the cream, and feed skim milk to pigs. 
For cream and butter produce, he preferred the Jersey breed, and fur genera! 
purposes, the Shorthorn. Cows of the latter breed always brought a good prii-e 
for beef after they had been finished with as milkers. He considered cows on :i 
farm were profitable, if not directly, then certainly indirectly. 


STOCKPORT (Average annual rainfall, 15.89iu.). 

April 17th. — Present: 12 members. 

The report of the delegates to the Lower Northern Bureau Conference was 
received, and the question of inaugurating crop competitions was discussed. 

Rearing Calve.s. — Kleven members attended a further meeting held on May 
16tli, when Mr. G. Cant, in the course of a paper dealing with the above sub.ject. 
said — In the first place, it was essential to have the services of a first-class bull. 
The heifer calves should be selected from the best cows. After birth, he thoughi 
it advisable to allow the calf to drink as much milk from the cow' as it required, 
then the calf should be taken from the mother. It was not necessary to feed ii 
for 24 hours. An important part ivas to see that a clean, warm, dry place 
was provided for the calf. Clean feeding buckets w'ere absolutely essential to tlie 
good health of the calf. For the first few days, the calf could be fed on new milk, 
after which a little skim milk should be added to the ration, the skim milk being 
gradually increased until the calf was able to take all separated milk. When tlw 
calf began to chew the bedding, a ration of chaffed hay, crushed oats, and bran 
should be fed. After the calf was weaned it should always be supplied witli 
ample fodder. The speaker considered that calves reared in the manner sug 
gested, would be quite ready to come in at two years of age. 


TARLEE. 

April 222id. — Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Most Profitable Cow for the Farm. — Mr. A. T. Hill read the following 
paper:— “This question is one which is largely influenced by the opinion of tk* 
farmer, because if lie does not favor a particular breed,' lie is liable to neglcci 
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it, and the result will be a failure. If, vn the other liaiul, ho has a fanoy for 
one breed, he will give it every rare aiul attention, ami tliis goes far to wants 
making it a success. I favor the Holstein Friesian. They are hardy animals, 
splendidly constituted, and remnnied for large yields of both milk and butter 
fat. The Friesian is the backbone of the dairying industry in Holland, Denmark, 
England, Canada, the United States, and New Zealand, and is also becoming 
very popular in Australia.'^ Mr. Hill then trtieed the early breeding and the in- 
troduction of the breed into Holland. Continuing he said, “The contention 
that the Friesians are not eeonomieal producers, and that they require consider- 
ably more feed than the other breeds, is purely a prejudiced statement by 
breeders of other types of cattle. Recent experiiuents comlucted in Americ.i 
prove that the breed are the most econotuical producers. A cow of any hreed 
requires an abundance of food if she is a good producer, and the fallacious 
idea of a cow giving a large volume of milk on scanty food has time ami again 
proved to be erroneous. That they must be dairy cattle of the first order, is 
evidenced by the great length of breeding, and it must not be ftirgottcu tlnit 
nearly all the modern breeds in Europe owe, in nn small measure, liie ability 
to milk through the influence of Friesian blood in their veins.” Three <'lasses 
■of cattle established in the Netherlands and the col(*r slamlards required wen‘ 
;ilso explained by the speaker. “No one will deny the fact that the Friesians are 
"rent milkers; they do not possibly produce milk as high in butterfat content 
.as some of the other breeds, but with the large flow of milk wlticli the Friesian 
is noted for, the aggregate yield more tliaii covers the delicdency in butterfat. 
In the River Murray Herd Testing Asstuiation, Friesians have won two years 
in succession in both the yield of milk and butterfat content, against all other 
breeds. Again, in the Official Test of Pure Bred Cows in South Australia, ending 
June 30th, 1923, six Friesians produced the highest yield in bothi inilk and butter 
fat. In South Australia, h^ricsians have the records for tlie production of milk 
and butterfat in the single cow tests for 24 hours, 7 days, 3t) days, and 3<h) 
days.” Records of champion perfonnam es of Holstein cows in Anunica and 
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Oanada were then cited by Mr. Hill. “The figures quoted above are au.i 

prove that not only are the black and whites big milkers, but that they aro 
^80 great butterfat producers. One of the reasons why the black and whites 
produce such large yields is the fact that they are able to maintain their flow 
so consistently through the lactation period. The Friesian is considered to b*' 
a large eater, and this is argued as lieing a disadvantage by the Jersey fanciers 
The Holstein Friesian is a large-fiamed cow, but she has something to show for 
what she consumes, and will always market well for beef. Naturally, too, Friesians 
produce large calves, and these at two months old would be worth about £l 
per head more than the Jerseys. If the Holstein calves are fattened as steers, 
there would be a considerable difference, because the butcher has a strong dis 
like for Jerseys. The majority of farmers keep pigs, and consider them a paying? 
proposition, and more so when plenty of milk is available. The Friesian, because 
of its great milk flow, not only gives ’high butterfat yields, but supplies lart^i 
quantities of skim milk for the pigs. From the point of view of milk, butterfat. 
or beef production, the Friesian leads the way, and I am confident that the 
Friesian is the most profitable cow, w'hetlier for wholesale milk production, or 
for the supply of cream. ’ ' In the discussion that followed, Mr. A. M. Fulli'i 
c.onsidered that the most profitable cow for the farmer to keep would nec^sarilv 
be a dual purpose beast. He gave preference to the Milking Shorthorn. He 
regretted that farmers generally did not pay enough attention to the selection 
and grading of their dairy herd. That type of beast w^as a wonderful milker, 
aiid of a particularly robust constitution, and eagerly sought after by the 
butchers, 'fhe calves were also exceptionally good “doers,’’ and noted foi 
their early maturity. Mr. J. Mclnerny advocated the Milking Shorthorn for 
either milk or a butchers’ beast. Mr. L. Arthur believed the Milking Shorthorn 
to be a good type of cow' for the farmer to keep, but like all cows, needed a 
good deal of cuj p. Mr. W. Neatc thought the Friesian a great producer, taking 
her all the year round, and she also produced a good calf. Mr. W. S. Kelly snid 
it was to be regretted that districts did not fix on a particular breed of cattle 
to suit their districts, as was done in Britain. He pointed out the advantagi* 
of the subsidy offered by the (Tovernment for pure bred bulls, and urged farmcfL, 
to take advantage of the offer. 


TARLKF. 

May 20th. — Present; 19 members auid. five visitors. 

Fabm Management. — In the course of an address dealing with the subject. 
“How to Make Our Farms Pay,'’ Mr. A. S. Toll, of Gawler, said he had ex 
}>erienced all the difficulties comnion to the man on the land — drought, fire, 
water shortage, disappointing crops, &c., but he found that those could be over 
mme by industry and the application of scientific methods and a good busines.s 
and general management of the farm. It was not necessary to liave large hold 
ings, but it was essential to adopt a system of rotation. The system adopted by 
the speaker was one -third fallow, one -third second crop, one -third first crop, 
making a rotation of bare fallow, wheat, and oats or barley on stubble, thereby 
giving the whole of the farm a change to oats or barley once in three years. That 
system provided a great preventive measure against “take-all” and saved the 
soil from wheat “sickness.” Tf the system of half-fallow and half-crop were 
adopted, oats should be sown occasionally, even on fallow, and the result would 
1)0 very beneficial. If, however, the former system of rotation was followed, 
it would be advisable to give the stubble land good tillage. It should be culti 
vated in the autumn, after having been fed bare by sheep. He advised carrying 
.as many sheep as possible. They were a very profitable side line, and in addi- 
tion to keeping down weeds, their droppings fertilised the soil. He considered 
that the Tarlee district could, with the former system of rotation in o]:^ration. 
easily carry one sheep to three acres for fattening by the end of fallowing, the 
.sheep having been purchased off shears, or one ewe to four acres. Hand feeding 
the sheep during autumn or whilst waiting for stubble paddocks for grazing 
should be carried out. He preferred wethers off shears, because they did not 
require so much attention as ewes. The latter required the most attention dur- 
ing the busiest times on the farm, either wdtli flies or lambing. By careful 
buying and proper management, sheep would usually show enough profit to pay 
for super and meat; He. believed in persistent heavy dressings of super, not 
less than 1301bs. to UOlbs. per aero of Jffl per cent, super. He firmly believed 
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the advantages of early fallow. The work should bo tinislied bv thr eod of 
August, and subsequent cultivation performed whenever a surface crust or woods 
rendered it necessary. The stubbles should not be burned, but stocked heiivily, 
when the straw could be ploughed in without auy difficulty. He considered it 
false economy to try to work with a horse short, a machmo short, or a man 
short. The work should be done systematically, and up to schedule. If the 
men employed on the farm received good treatment and good wages, and \vt)Tkcd 
reasonable hours, very little labor trouble would be experienced. lie cnnsiderei! 

important to keep all farm buildings, fences, and other iniprovemonts in good 
repair. By-products of the farm should not be wasted, but by keeping a pig or 
two, fowls, and a few cows, they could be turned into profitable sidelines. He 
■onsidered it necessary for every farmer U) keep a simple system of book':. K 
short discussion followed. 


WILLIA:dSTO\VN WOMEN 'S. 

May 7tb, — Present: 1") members. 

BUKNS AND Scalds— A paper under the title ‘^Burus aud Scalds'’ was von- 
trihuted by Mrs. W. Grigg. Prom this paper the following is printed 'Children 
.ire very liable to accidents from boiling water, otlier tliiids, and burns. When 
,i scald is at all extensive, it is of very serious import. A child with one third 
of the surface of its body burned or scalded will probably die from shock- if it 
survives the shock, some internal inflammatiou may subsequently develop,* cans 
mg death. The extent of a scald is a more important consideration than its 
depth, A large surface burn is more dangerous than a small deep one. Whort* 
the scAld is extensive, it is advisable not to remove any clothes. Cover .all the 
exposed scald with old, clean, linen rags or handkerchiefs soaked well in some 
sweet oil, and send at once for the doctor. The oil can be mixed with equal 
parts of lime water, and shaken thoroughly in a bottle before it is applied to 
tlie parts. The lime water relieves the pain, but it would be foolish to wall 
long for lime or lime water, because the injured parts should be protected from 
the air as quickly as possible. If oil is not at hand, vaseline may Ije used, or 
even butter or cream. The application of fiour directly to the scald interfer»v 
with the easy treatment of the wounds by the physician. In smaller burns, when 
the clothes adhere to the injury, it should be softened with w’ann oil before 
the clothes are removed, and the wound immiMliately covered witli equal parts <n 
oil and lime water, or vaseline. Picric acid is an exi-elleut a])piication for 
scalds and burns, about a teaspoonful should he dissolved in ^ pint of hot water. 
:ind the wound covered with clean, old, linen rags or handkerchiefs soaked in 
the lotions. The first dressing should remain for couple of days without n* 
iKOval, and subsequently, the wounds should he dressed daily. When there ir* 
;iii offensive smell, it is necessary to dress the wounds twice daily. [A mediiml 
practitioner to whom this paper wms showai prior to publication, made t]»e suggen 
tinn that the attendant should put the dressing on in small strips about I in. wide. 


MR. ORCHARDIST PLANTING TIME IS HERE. 

OKDER YOUR FRUIT TREES .IT OXCE FROM THE 

BALHANNAH DECIDUOUS NURSERIES. 

Trees from these Nurseries have proved themselves to be the 
foundation on which hundreds of the most successful erchardisth 
throughout the Commonwealth are established. 

All leading lines of Iruit Trees and Vims Stocked- Catalog and Idaiitcr-^’ 
Guide available free upon request. Send for your copy now. 

H. N. WICKS, Proprietor. 

POSTAL ADDRESS, BALHANNAH. 
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Tliis renders the subsequent dressings easier and less painful. — Ed,] Drinks c.f 
hot milk or hot milk, coffee, and water are helpful in overcoming the sho-k 
They are infinitely better than alcohol in any form. Alcoholic drinks are harn:^ 
ful, as their temporary stimulating effects, are always followed by increasdi 
depression. The constant supply of hot water in teaspoonful doses acts as a crnr,,] 
temporary stimulant to the heart and circulation. Hot gruel, groats, or iTthf-r 
easily -digested foods should be given at regular intervals. 


LIGHT’S PASS, May 15th.— Two papers, one championing the tractor, anl 
one the horse, were read on the subject ‘’Tractor v. Horse in Orchard and Vim-- 
yard.” Mr. L. Plush read the paper favoring the tractor, and Mr. B. Sdioh 
supported the claims of the horse. An instructive discussion followed. 

LYNDOGH, May 15th. — A paper dealing with the subject “Farming'’ 
read by Mr. H. W. Lames, and an interesting discussion ensued. Other suhjtvT, 
of local interest were also discussed. 

ROSEDALE, April 16th.— Twelve members attended the April meeting, win f; 
Mr. V, Hocking read a paper, “Principles of Breeding.” 

On May 20th, a further meeting of the Branch was held, and a miinlicr nf 
subjects of local and timely interest were discussed. 

STOCKPORT, June 10th.— Mr. R. Gillespie (Dairy Assistant) atteiuluil tin* 
meeting, and gave a demonstration of milk testing, and an address on 
relating to the dairying industry. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, May 16th.— Mr. S. K. Cockbiirn delivered an address. 
^ ‘ Fertilizing Pasture Lands. ’ ’ A paper dealing with the same subject was read 
by Mr. F. E. Bix. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, June 13th. — Mr. J. B. Harris (Orchard Instructor and 
inspector for the District) delivered an address, “Pruning,” and demonstrated 
his remarks with blackboard illustrations. 

WILLIAMSTOWN WOMEN’S, June 4th.— Mr. J. S. Haminatt re.ad ;m fx 
tract, “Hydatids,” and an instructive discussion followed. Mrs. Filsen l.ildcd 
liomc-made sausages, and gave members a recipe for making them. 

WIRRILLA, May 17th.— Mr. F. Coleman (Member of the Advisory Board of 
Agi'iciiltnre) attended the meeting and delivered an address, “Wlieats for Ha}- 
and Grain.” A collection of varieties of seed wheat was exhibited by Mr. t'o!*- 
man. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD. 

April 17th. — Present: ID members and four visitors. 

The Stock-Carkying Cap-xctty op the Farm. — Mr. A, E. T\vartz read the 
following paper — “With the present high prices prevailing for wool, every atten- 
tion should be given to the improvement of pastures. Some soils do not leiul 
themselves to profitable cultivation, others require periodical cultivations inter- 
spersed with temporary pasture, whilst others lend themselves to continuous 
crop growing. Considerations in this district will naturally apply to the litsf 
two classes of soil. The means of increasing the livestock carrying capacity of 
the farm are: — (1) manuring or top-dressing, (2) growing fodder crops, (■i' 
encouraging natural grasses and edible plants and checking the spread of ^ilants 
of inferior feeding value, (4) systematic handling of stock and management 
X)astures. In regard to No. 1, it has already been proved that heavier applications 
of fertilisers improve the herbage. Good results are coming from every parr <4 
the State where pastures have been top dressed annually 'with lewt. of .soj-cr- 
prosphate. This has been found in many instances to more than double T'O' 
livestock carrying capacity. (2) I recommend for fodder crops in this distuci. 
Tunis l>arley and an early variety of oats. The barley makes rapid growth earl.v 
in the winter, whilst the oat« remain green later in the summer. Much is to 
gained by this system, because in some cases the soils are light and deliii'i'' 
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Over 4,000 Primary Producers, 

in addition to HUNDREDS of business houses, | 

have placed their TAXATION matters in our hands. 
WE SAVE THEM 

TIME, WORRY, AND MONEY. 


WE CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU, 

The first year we supply you with our Automatic Income Tax 
Compiler (which carries with it 12 months* Free Subscription 
to our Taxpayers* Information and Service Department) 
wherein you record your transactions under the different 
headings as they occur. From these records we compile both you r 

STATE AND FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX RETURNS, 

check ASSESSMENTS, and so forth, FREE of extra charge. 

PriC6, £2 15s., including Automatic Income Tax Com^ler. 

and 12 months* free subscription to our Tax- 
payers* Information and Service Department, 

Important. — After the first 12 months the same service will be 
rendered from 10s. 6d. per annum. 

WRITE US TO-DAYr 

THE INCOME TAX COMPILER 

COMPANY, UMITED, 
irwTO BBRAT. buildings, GRENFELL ST., ADELAIDE, 

Public Accountants and Auditors, Taxation 
Attorneys, Financial and Real Estate Agents. 


DlKBtn ORR : 

G. E. Thompson, Manager. 

I. OoLOSKY, A.C.U.A., A.A.I.8. [ A. Sa.db, A.F.I.A. 8ecRt»ry 

(Late of State Taxation Dept.) 1 (Late of Federal Taxation Dept.). 
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in humuSj and continual cropping with cereals tends to exhaust the hmnua 
and naturally the crops suffer. One way of returning humus to the soil is \ y 
crowding stock on small areas, and to do this fodder crops must be growil, 
(3) Much improvement in pastures can be wrought by attention to this poiiit 
Noxious weeds only take the place of other more serviceable plants. Manari/]^ 
helps considerably to sweeten the soil, and in sweet soils clovers and good grassrC 
are better able to hold their own against those plants partial to sour soil coofli 
tions, and which are usually of poor feeding value. (4) The systematic hand 
ling of stock and management of pastures has, in an indirect way, something 
do with the improvement of pastures. For instance, great harm can be doiu 
by overstocking. Good judgment is required in feeding off a pasture. It 
always better to remove stock a few days too soon that a few days too late, totli 
for the benefit of the pasture and the stock. Whilst on this point, mention uiukt 
made of rabbits, for they do considerable damage in eating the sweet and 
better parts of the pasture, and destroy the plants by eating them too close fii 
the roots. By increasing the stock -carrying capacity, not only the pastures an 
improved, but the livestock that is reared in the district >vUl also be improved.’’ 
In the discussion that followed, Mr. C. H. Boundy said the present price of wooi 
and mutton would well repay more attention being devoted to fodder crops. 
He thought if more attention were given to stock, it would possibly prove a 
better paying proposition than wheat growing. During the present year he in- 
tended to top dress with super an area of virgin land, and would report thf 
results later. Mr. J. J. Honner considered that the matter under discussion wri*; 
only in its infancy in South Australia. He agreed that in some in8taiK'(iji 
stock would pay much better than wheat. Older agricultural countries had 
found it necessary to resort to stock raising in conjunction with wheat growing. 
They had been successful, and under much greater difficulties than were expeh 
onc«d in South Australia. Men on small holdings often found it difficult tf» 
supply grazing for the stock, but the remedy was in growdng suitable fodder 
crops. He spoke strongly of the value of spreading stable manure on the land. 

• instead of dumping it behind the stable, as was often done. He agreed with the 
paper in respect to drilling barley and oats on hay ground, to fallow later, and sc 
gain on the sheep and lambs more than could be gained by earlier fallow. 
Mr. J. Boundy said the subject was ono of vital importance to the whole farm 
ing community. He drew a comparison between the stock- carrying capacify 
of the district 20 years ago and that of the present time. The advent of super 
had resulted in a vronderful increase in stock on the farms. Systematic manur 
ing had increased stock-carrying, as well as increased wool yields, and enablerl 
farmers to grow better crops of cereals, as well as natural fodder plants. Such 
being the case, farmers would do well to consider the matter of manuring and 
intense culture more than they had done in the past. He cited a case in which 
the value of heavy applications of stable manure could be seen in the herbage 
and crops after some years. In reply, Mr. Twartz said it was a capital idea 
to put hay ground under fodder crops, and it would compensate handsomely for 
the late fallow. He had a small paddock w'hich had been treated with stable 
manure, and at first with 501bs. of super, but now Icwt. to the acre, which had 
been cropped continuously for 20 years. For the last nine years he had grown 
alternate fodder and hay crops, the last hay crop yielding two tons to the acre. 
He thought the use of ensilage for ewes and lambs might Tvell be t^ted. 


KILKERAH. 

May 13th. — Present; 10 members. 

Mr. A. Wakefield, in opening a discussion on the subject * ‘ The Best Implement 
for Sandy Soil,” said the spring tyne cultivator was the best implement It 
left the land in a rough “ridgy” condition, which prevented the soil from 
drifting, and for its size it was the lightest implement, which was a great con- 
sideration in sandy soil. Mr. S. T. Keightly endorsed the Chairman’s remarks, 
and emphasised, the necessity for working very wide shares, on the spring tyne, 
7in, preferably, because with the wide shares large ridges would be made, and 
the soil would be less likely to drift. Mr. G. F. F. Sawade had proved that it 
paid to fallow light or sandy soils. Such soils should always fae worked whilst 
in a wet condition. 
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Wheat Pickling.—Iii discussing this subject, Mr. R. Wakefield stated that 
pickling was a most important part uf the operations of all cereal growers. He 
had used formalin, which had given better results than blnestone. He had used 
the “ barrel'' method when treating the grain. Mr. S. T. Keightley endorsed 
the previous speaker's views, as regards formalin. Shovelling the grain and 
solution on the fioor was undoubtedly the best method of being sure that every 
grain came into contact with the pickle. Mr. E. H. Dutschke remarked that one 
point in favor of bluMtone as a pickle was that wheat could be so^Yn any length 
of time after pickling, and germination was not affected. He had used formalm, 
however, because it was much cleaner to handle. Mr. S, J. Jones favored for- 
malin; he had sown it after pickling at diiferent Icjigths of time from the fol 
lowing day after, to about a week after pickling, and found luj difference in 
germination. Members generally favored formalin, the strength of the mixture 
being lib. of formalin to lOgalls. of water for wheat, and a little stronger for 
barley. 


ARTHURTON, April 24th. — The meeting discussed the subject ‘ ' Wheat Crop 
Competitions," and Mr. M. T. Hynes was elected as the Branch representative 
under the scheme proposed by the Advisory Board. Messrs. Hynes and Hetischke 
gave a fine report of the Yorke Penmsula Conference. 

MOONTA, May 24th. — Mr. R. C. Kitto gave an interesting account of a trip 
he had recently made by motor car from Moonta to Sydney. 

PASKEVILLB, June 17th, — Various matter of local interest were discussed. 
It was resolved, "That the members of the Paskeville Agricultural Bureau 
pledge themselves to discontinue the growing of red wheats." 

WEAVERS, May 13th. — Mr. F, A. Anderson read a paper, '‘Increasing tlie 
Population throughout the Agricultural Areas of the ComimuiweaUh," and an 
interesting discussion ensued. 


I'rfmarg I'rabucrrs' fank of l^nstralm |tb. 


OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE MEN ON THE LAND. 


Authorised Capital £4,000,000 


The main object of the Bank ts to render Bankins Service to the Man on 
the Land. The keynote of the Bank's Service lies in Its sympathetic 
coDddeTallon of Its customers’ needs when financial stringency and 
dioashta arise. 

HEAD OFFICE : SYDNEY. BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 
Adelaide Offlee : Alma Chambers, 28, MeHenry Street. 

Ho charge for keeping accounts. 

Interest allowed on current accounts. All Interest payable quar- 
terly on enrrent accounts, on fliced depoelta, and on Thrift Department 
accounts. 

In the Thrift Department, deposits from Is. up are accepted, and 
Interest at current rates is allowed on miniimim Monthly balances. 

F. W. STRACK, FAI.S.. F.CI.S. (Eng.), General Manager. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BUTLER (Average annual rainfall, 16.61in.). 

April 16th. — Present: 12 members and two visitor*. 

Tanning Hides. — Messrs. W. and V. Pfitzner contributed the following paper; 
— “Tanning leather with the method described below is an easy process, anl 
takes very little time. First, the hide should be put in a mixture of lime anil 
water, so that the hair can be scraped off easily. The hide should be laid on n 
flat and clean surface and scraped on both sides to take off the hair, fat, inetd. 
etc. It should then be left in clean water until the tan liquid is ready. The 
liquid consists of one 4gall. bucket of wild peach or quondong bark added Tn 
20gall8. of water. When cold, the hide can be immersed in the solution. Car./ 
should be taken that the tan is not too strong until the hide commences to shr^.v 
the color of the liquid. Then the liquid can be made as strong as possible In 
adding more scalded bark. The addition of three buckets of bark will in in' sr 
cases prove sufficient. All that remains to do is to air the hide once a wetV, 
The process will take three to four months. Care should be taken when aiTidir 
the hide that it is not allowed to become dry and stiff. When the hide becomt-s 
heavy it is a sure sign that it is nearly tanned. After the hide is tanned, it 
should be washed in two or three waters, but not allowed to become dry until 
the dressing is applied. When the tannef is applying the dressing— a inixtiiro 
of mutton fat and beeswax — the hide should be hung over a rail, and the rlressinj; 
well rubbed into the leather on the flesh i side with a block of wood. The hide ( im 
then be left to dry until required for use. If the dressing is not applied, the 
leather will become hard and wrinkly, and will stretch, crack, and break when 
used. Any red bark will tan leather. Tanning a rabbit skin will take three \v('ehs. 
a kangaroo skin six to eight weeks, and a hide three months.” 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40iu.). 

May 20th, — Present; 12 members. 

Top Dressing Pastures. — In the course of a discussion on this subject some 
members expressed the opinion that high grade super was not suitable for top 
dressing. Mr. W. R. Richardson thought that high grade fertiliser contained 
too much free acid, The lion. Secretary (Mr. M. T. Gardner) mentioned tl»at 
he had top dressed a 50-acre paddock last year with high grade super at the 
rate of about 501bs. per acre, with wonderfully good results. Poisoning Crou-s. 
— Mr, V. W. Gardner asked if members knew of any effective means of poison- 
ing crows. Several members recommended a blood mixture spread on a sheep 
akin, whilst others thought that powdered glass or S.A.P. mixed in small flit 
bails was very effective. One member said he had seen them caught w'itli a 
baited fish hook attached to a copper wire. 


LIPSON. 

April 26tli. — Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Care op Machinery. — The following paper was read by Mr. D. C. Ste’wart:— 
‘ ‘ Too often a farmer buys a machine, uses it for a fraction of the season, then 
leaves it in the open or under a tree at the mercy of the sun and rain for the 
rest of the 1 2 months. Again, some farmers pull the machines under a straw or bush 
covering, whore water drips on them all through the winter. A machine exjtosed 
to the weather for nine months in this district will deteriorate almost as much 
as if that machine were \vorking all the time. When a farmer buys a macinne, 
he should see that a weather-proof shed is provided. Farmers do not use enough 
paint on the machines. Machinery, if painted every two or three years wall 

last a lifetime. Paint prevents rust, preserves timber, and gives the luachino a 

new life. The farmer should use judgment wFen working a Inachine, especi.'dly 
if it is a new one. Some men are inclined to think that because the mnehiee 
is new, it will work without any attention, but such is seldom the case. So tar 
as the care of the machine is concerned, the first season is the most important. 
All nuts should be kept tightened, and all bearings watched to see that they am 
correctly adjusted. Use good oil, spend a little time each dinner time and 
morning with a spanner. If a bolt happens to break, do not use wire to effect a 
repair, but see that a few spare bolts are carried in the tool box in case of 

breakages. Be sure that the pieces of the machine that have come apart as 

the result of the breaking of the bolt are in position when the bolt is screwM 
tip tightly.” A good discussion followed, in which all members took part. 
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Proofs of RUGBY Performances 

Gffw Everybody has a good 

/ / Word for the RUGBY. 



%hai 

^oar 

}/ei(jhbour 

Thinks 

of the 

Ku(jbij 


Ask for copies of unsolicited 
testimonial letters from Satis- 
fied Users in support of 
RUGBY S excellent perfor- 
mance every where in the 
State. 

Here are some interesting 
extracts ; 

“ I think this is pretty 
good, as I am an inex- 
perienced driver, and the 
Car was new. You can 
place my name on the 
list of satisfied Rugby 


r JDiinkii 

hvUQOtJ petrol and oil, and the 

' engine makes no trouble 

of hills, and it keeps 
remarkably cool.” 

The Car to date has put up an excellent performance, 
coming through all the hills quite easily on gwr. 
We had a very fine run right through to Mount Gambier, 
and did the Qiorong in a little over hours, and 
averaged 25 miles per gallon and 1 pint of oil. 

“ The way in which the Car stood up to stresses and 
strains has been wonderful. The Car averaged 26 miles 
to the gallon of petrol and 360 miles to the pint of oil. 

" 1 have averaged 2,400 miles to the gallon of oil and 
the petrol consumption showed an average of 27 miles 
per gallon.” 

A Ride in the RUGBY will Con- 


vince you of its Superiority. 


H. C. RICHARDS 

LIMITED. ( 

Rlekards’ Buildings, Currie Street. 
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LIPSON. 

May 17th. — Present: 15 members. 

Handling and Breaking Young Horses. — Mr. W. 0 'Connor read the folluMin- 
pawr: — ‘‘Bad habits of horses are very often caused by the faulty handiiiig 
and breaking by an inexperienced horseman. Kind treatment and careful han.^ 
ling are the main points to be observed in breaking in young animals. See tha^ 
all tackle is sound and strong before catching a young horse, and so give it rus 
^ance to break away. When caught, the colt should be held and thorougUv 
handled, and an endeavor made to accustom it to being touched on any part of 
the body before putting it into the team or vehicle. Handling a young horse 
in an open bridle is the most satisfactory method. Teach the horse to tie up. 
using a strong rope in the first place, until the colt is thoroughly broken iu, 
Also teach it to lead and drive before it is worked in chains, and there will 
then be little or no subsequent troubles.” A short discussion followed. 


aIILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

May 17th. — Present: seven members and visitors. 

Garb and Treatment of Horses. — In the course of a short paper dealing with 
this subject, Mr. J. C. Story referred to the important part the farm teaij. 
played in the w’orking of the property, and said the animals should be watered 
and fed regularly. Care should be taken to groom the shoulders to assist ijj 
minimising trouble with sore shoulders. Well-fitting collars and harness should 
also be used, and if possible, the collars should be re-lined every two years, 
because the sweat hardened the stuffing, which caused lumps and sores on fht 
shoulders. Bran acted as a blood tonic, and the team should occasionally U 
given a liberal allowance with the ordinary chaff ration. Draught htjrsvH 
should not be asked to travel at a fast pace, about five miles per hour, when 
pulling a heavy load, should be the maximum pace. Concluding, Mr. Storj' 
said, “Treat the horses well and kindly and they will do good work.” A short 
discussion followed. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

May 17th. — Present: nine members.) 

Economy on the Farm.— Mr. R. L. Myers read the following paper: — “One 
of the main factors of successful farming is economy, but at the same time beware 
of false economy. For instance, it is not profitable to use jewfc. of super insteatl 
of Icwt., neither is it economical to provide the stock with insufficient feed, 
and neglect the implements. Economy, combined with good judgment, will always 
play a very important part in successful farming. Some farmers do not take 
any care of the empty super bags, while the careful and good manager will shake 
them out well, or given them a good wash and hang them out to dry, when they 
<jan be used for many purposes. The good farmer will cover his haystack, have 
no losses through mice and wet weather, and will always give his animals 
good sound food and clean water. He will also clean out the troughs and tanks 
before they become loo dirty, in order to always maintain a good state of 
health among the animals. It is also economical to erect fences and keep thcTi! 
in good order, because once the stock make a habit of crawling and breaking 
fences, they are hard to stop, and will give endless trouble in trying to keep 
them enclosed in the paddocks.” 


PETINA (Average annual rainfall, 13.19in.). 

May 24th. 

Eleven members were present at the May meeting. The question of destroy 
ing “buck bush” was brought forward for discussion. Mr. G, Roberts said that 
the best plan to adopt was to remove the beam from a set of harrows, and run 
the harrows— one horse to each leaf— over the ground. The bushes should be 
left for a week until thoroughly dry, when they could be burnt. Mr. W. Stone 
said for dealing with the bushes on fallow land, he had stripped an old drill, 
and with long chains had fastened a set of harrows without the beam— behintl 
the drive. The bushes were gathered into large heaps, and could be burnt wbeu 
properly dry. The chains should be about 9ft. in length in order to make large 
heaps of the bushes. 
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POOCHERA. 

April 2Ed.— Present: l8 members. 

Pickling Wheat.— in the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. 
F. B. Gosling said pickling wheat was absolutely necessary, and it was first 
advisable to run the seed through a grader to remove all weed seeds ajid cracked 
grain, and to ensure a clean sample. After referring to various methods used for 
pickling wheat, Mr. Gosling said he had used a mechanical wtieat pickier for 
the last three seasons, and had had very good results. Tlie s<diitiou lie used con- 
sisted of 11b. of bliiGstone and 11b. of salt to lOgalls. of water. In the discussion 
that followed Mr. C. Bohlin said he had used 11b. of bincstoue to Sgalls. of 
water, and vet there was smut in the crop. Mr. V. Newbmi aske<l which imple- 
ment was the best for harvesting wheat for seed. Mr, Prowett considered wheat 
gathered with the stripper gave a better germination. Mr. McCormack asked 
if the combined drill and cultivator was a success in scrub land. Mr. Bohlin 
did not think stumps would break the tynoa. Mr. Humph ris had had good results 
from a spring tyne cultivator in rough cmiiitrv. Mr. Gosling a.skcd Avhich wheats 
yielded best in the district. Members favored Gliiyas. j\fr. Prowett asked if 
Ford was a suitable wheat for the district. Mr. Bohlin said Ford w'as subiect to 
smut, otherwise it was successful. Mr. McCormack used nine Imlls of binder 
twine on 5^ acres of Ford in cutting portion of the crop for hav. Mr. Prowett 
had good results from Currawa. Mr. Gosliiig, in reply to a Question, considered 
Major too late for the district. Mr. A. B. Bockelberg asked if it was advisable 
to harrow dry ploughing before the drill. Mr. Bohlin favored harrowing before 
and after the drill. Mr. Prowett asked if it was advisable to harrow after the 
wheat had showed up. Mr. Bohlin believed it an advantage to harrow in 
August. Mr, Gosling had seen good results from harrowing after the crop was 
up on Yorke Peninsula, but had not tried it on the West Coast. Members ex- 
pressed the opinion that harrows could be safely used' in sandy soils, if worked 
whilst the ground was wet. Several other subjects were also discussed. 


POOCHKHA. 

May 7th. — Present: 17 members. 

Tank Construction.— M r. 0. 0. Bohlin read the following juiper:— “Tank 
construction and the conservation of water are of the highest importance to the 
majority of farmers on the West Coast. From rwent investigations, I find 
that the quickest and most economical w[iy of constructing underground tanks 
is to excavate with a plough and earth scoop. Wlien excavating a tank, it is 
advantageous to work the sides down with a slope inwards, because when con- 
creting the walls is commenced, there will be no need for concrete board.s. It 
has been found very economical for farm tanka in this district to utilise the 
rubble in the bottom of the tank excavations for making the concrete, and 1 
of cement to 12 or 14 of rubble has proved to be a very satisfactory concrete 
mixture. For the flush plaster, a mixture of 5 to 1 is recommended. Then 
take 2 of good, sharp, washed sand and 1 of cemcnl to make a finishing cement 
plaster. The tank should be roofed as S{K)n as completed, because the sun on 
the fresh cement often causes it to crack. The shade also eliminates evapora- 
tion of water. When selecting a site for a tank it is advisable, if possible, 
to select a position a little above water lodgments, in order to give the over- 
flow water a chance of draining away from the tank.” In the discussion that 
followed, Mr, J, B. Brockelberg thought llic walls and sides of the tank should 
be treated wdth cement wash or tar. Mr. W. A. Gosling had obtained most 
success with a dry stone wall tank. He bud used about four driima of cement 
on a 25,000gall. tank. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

May 15tli. — Present: 12 Tticrnbers and visitors. 

Rise V . Share Ploughs. — In the course of a discussion on this subject, Mr, 
G. Smith favored a share plough wherever it could be used, but where land was 
very bushy or carried much stubble, the share plough could not do a good job. 
Bushy land that was to be. fallowed should have the shoots cut, and be fire- 
vaked, and then ploughed with a share plough. Mr. H. Simmons favored a share 
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plough, because it left a firm seed bed, and pulled out stumps. All fallowing; 
should be done i^’ith a heavy share plough, and subsequent working could be dort 
with a skim plough or share cultivator. Mr. H. Lewis said the share plougi. 
was ’the better implement to work if the land was cdear. A disc plough did no- 
break all the ground, because the discs missed the soil when jumping over 
stumps and stones. Mr. A. Smith agreed that a share plough should be use.i 
wherever possible, but it was advisable to have a disc plough on hand to plough 
land that was too rough for a foot plough. The land was cleared more quickh 
however, by using the latter, Mr. S. Simmons considered that in new country 
farmers should endeavor to have one of each type of plough. The foot plougj. 
should be used wherever possible, but there was usually some land too roiigij 
to do a good job witli any implement but a disc. Mr. C. Masters said if foot 
ploughs were used more extensively better crops would be grown. The rlisi 
plough did not break the soil as well as a share plough. Especially did that 
apply to the twin-disc plough, the smaller discs of which, when the bearings 
became worn, did not cut as deeply as the front discs. On bushy laud a disc had 
to be used, but wherever possible the share plough should be used. Mr. A. T, 
Cowley said the object of ploughing was to break and pulverise the soil. The 
share plough cut the soil to an even depth, whereas the disc left ridges nncler- 
neath. He thou^t, however, that under favorable conditions the disc pulverised 
the soil better than a share plough. He considered it advisable to have both 
types of plough in that district. Mr. D. Jonas said a foot plough was needed 
to do first-class work, but for that district he favored a disc until the bu.slies 
were killed. He had done satisfactory work with a drill hauled by a tractor. 
Mr, W. H. Whittaker favored the share plougli. He had used a twin-disc, and 
found that when the bearings bpeame worn the small discs missed a lot of 
ground, but by using discs all the same size it eliminated that to a great extent. 
He favored shallow ploughing with a foot plough. Mr. B. Evans preferred the 
share plough wherever possible, especially for fallowing. For very bushy land, 
however, he favored a disc. Mr. M, Masters agreed that the share plough should 
be used wherever possible. It had the advantage of cutting throiigli au<l 
tearing the roots over nhich the disc would ride. 


TALIA. 

May lOtli. — Present: 12 members and visitors. 

The Agrlculturae Bureau. — ^Mr. D. MeBeath read the following paper 
“Sufficient interest is not taken in the meetings of the Agricultural Bureau in 
this district. One repeatedly hears farmers complaining about the Government 
Departments not helping primary producers, and yet, here is a Department set 
wholly aside for rural education, which is the most substantial help the man 
on the land can have. All advice in connection witii crops, stock, gardening, 
dairying, &c., is given free by Government experts to members of the Bincaii. 
and each member receives the Agricultural Journal monthly free of ch:rrg{'. 
Members should take an interest in Bureau meetings, and always come prepared 
to ask questions, and if possible, give practical advice to otlicr meinber.s. 
Another very important matter is, that when a member is asked to write a 
paper, he should not neglect his duty, becatise the reading of the paper and fin- 
discussion that ensues are the principal educational factors of the Bureau, When 
no paper is read it is difficult to arouse a good discussion, consequently interest 
is lost, and probably the next meeting finds a smaller attendance. Considering 
that membership, advice, Journal, &c., are absolutely free, members should en- 
deavor to take more interest in the Bureau, and if a farmer thinks that he has 
learned all that there is to be learned about agriculture, let him not be selfisli, 
but come to the meetings and give other members the benefit of his knowledge. 
Bemember the motto at the foot of the Bureau meeting cards — ‘Membership 
carries responsibility^ — so be punctual and regular in attendance.” 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

April 15th. — Present: 12 members and visitors. 

Seeding. — The following paper was read by Mr. G. Langston: — “Every 
ful farmer should commence seeding operations immediately after harvest by 
making all preparations, so that when the precise time comes, he may commence 
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t delay. Operations should be well carried out on thoroughly ^uopured 
"’^1 or there will not be much chance of satisfactory yields at JiaVrest time, 
'fue’ietioa ^leioie ad\ia\ seeimg m. be tafeiv up wift puttiug impiemeuts \u 
,»rder, setting up the drill, and having all chains and swings in readiness. Seed 
can be piehled in advance, so that it may h;n*e time to dry out. A good method 

of pichling ia to use a fair-sized barrel (let into the ground), and to have a 

draining contrivance rigged up on to which the butt of wheat can be dropped 
ivhen pulled out. The bag of wheat should be separated into two butts, thereby 
given the seed plenty of room to swell, and to allow the puhling solutum a good 
chance to soak through. One pound of bluestoiu* to lOgalls. of water is ample 
to counteract bunt and smut. Dry sowing can be done early on iiew land, and 
very good crops can sometimes be grown, but there is always' a danger of their 

coming along too early. New land should be given a good ploughing for tlie hrst 

crop, and after that the cultivator will do. It should be tbe plan of every farmer 
to have as much fallow as possible, because better results are obtained from 
fallow land. Fallow should be worked after practically every rain, wlien the 
weeds make their appearance; although weeds can be kilhal more easily during 
dry w'eather, the land is not worked so well as when wet. 81ieep are a great 
help to the farmer in keeping down weeds, especially when one is too busy 
to get on the land, but on light soils, if the flock is too large, they may start 
the fallow drifting. If the soil is of a heavier nature, slieep are exceptionally 
useful to keep fallow' clean, break up clods of earth, and to pack the soil. If 
the fallow has been worked a time or two during the year, one working is sufti-_ 
eieut at seeding time, but the weeds should be given a g()od cliance lo mature. 
If the land is well cleared the cultivator is the best imj)lement, bec.-iuse more 
land can be got over, and it can be worked to a depth of 2in. and leave a gooil 
solid bottom for the seed bed. The cultivator should l)e folltoved iinine<l lately 


The Improved McGillivray Patent 
Rotary Grain Pickier. 

WUT OR DRY, 


AS USED BY GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

That ensures every 
grain is well rubbed 
in pickle. No need 
to worry, you cannot 
over or under pickle, 
as you have the same 
QUANTITYand STRENGTH 
to every bag (3 quarts), 
not gallons. The only 
pickier to do this. 





This machine Is 
always clean, and ready 
to put away when 
finished pickling. 

No high lifting of 
bags — 2ft. 61n. at most. 

A lad can operate it, 

EMPTYING. pickle thoroughly 

18 or 20 bags per 
thour. For speed, efficiency, economy, and simplicity, this machine stands alone. 

FULL PARTICULARS, &c.. FROM SOLE MAKF-RS-- 

J. L. CAMPBELL & Coy., °s"o"lh 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS. 
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by the drill, and if the faraer haa the opportunity, a light aet of harrows can be use 
to corer the seed. A good rolling is also beneficial to the land. It is a matter of jud^ 
raent as to what seed should be sown, but Gluyas has a fairly good name for ear! , 
wheat in this district, whilst Florence, Federation, Currawa, Major, and Queci 
Fan have all proved their merits. Early and mid-season wheats show a gooU 
return if sown at the rate of 451b8. of seed and 60Ibs. of super. The combiu;, 
tion drill and cultivator is a great help to the farmer if his land is fft- 
from rubbish and stumps. Seeding operations should start about tlie scfou- 
week in April, and should not be carried on later than the end of June." il. 
J. J. Deer did not agree with the strength of solution prescribed for pickling- 
it was too weak. He always used one to five when dipping, and one to fouj 
when sprinkling. ' He would bow 701bs. of seed to the acre instead of 45]b3, 
and would use a combine instead of a cultivator if the land were suitable. M.u 
F. W. Jericho said he would work new land lightly, and thought wheat couM 
be pickled before seeding commenced. Mr. J. A. ^rotski used a one to <*igh, 
Bolution, and always stirred the wheat whilst in the pickle. Mr. A. Spriggs 
thought 601bs. of wheat should be sown to the acre of early varieties, and 45]b‘; 
of stooling wheats such as Marquis, He considered l^lbs. of bluestone to lOgalls 
of water quite weak enough for pickling, and he always left the butts of wheat 
in the pickle for two minutes. One could pickle ahead if care was exercised 
to see that the wheat was perfectly dry before stacking. Mr, H. Degner used a on. 
to eight solution, and placed the wheat in a kerosene tin instead of a bag 
when immersing it in the pickle. He considered 451bs. of seed and 601bs. of 
super to the acre sufficient in the early part of the season, and later on h. 
advocated sowing more seed and super to the acre. 


YADNABIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.), 

May 20th. — Present; 16 members and visitors. 

Farmers' Responsibiukes. — Mr, W. E. Hier, in the course of a paper under 
this heading, pointed out that farmers should be more careful in keeping theij 
wheats true to name by avoiding negligent practices at seeding and harvest 
time, also to use care when reaping wheat for seed so as not to crack or injure 
it in any other way. Mr. P. W, Jericho thought farmers should avoid growing 
and marketing weeds and the seed of same with the wheat. He did not believe 
in sowing wheat without pickling under any conditions. Mr. 0. Forbes said he 
made it a practice to sow wheat for seed on new ground or clean fallow, and 
when drilling left a small space between the different sorts, and then cut two 
widths with the binder around the different varieties- He did not think there 
was much danger of smut in wheat sown before the opening rains. Mr. 0. 
Kobelt thought a lot of weeds were spread through feeding of same to stock. 
Mr. W. L. Brown never pickled before the opening rains, but after that he 
pickled every variety of wheat. He always used bluestone. Mr. P. Dolling 
always obtained seed wheat and oats from reputable farmers, and even then it 
was difficult to get wheat true to type. He was a strong believer in grading. 


BIG SWAMP, May 15th. — A number of subjects of local and timely interost 
were brought before the meeting for consideration, and an instructive diseussinu 
ensued. 

CJOLLIB, May Slst. — Ten members and several visitors attended the May meet 
ing, which took the form of a "Question Box." A number of local and timely 
topics were discussed. 

GREEN PATCH, May 28th. — Members discussed the cultivation of fodders 
and grasses for the Port Dincoln district, and Mr. C. Dor ward proposed that 
each member of the Branch should sow a plot of any variety of fodder crop. 
Mr. K E. Chapman offered a prize of one guinea for the best fodder plot of 
from 1 to 20 acres, and Mr. C. Dorward consented to give 10s. 6d. for the 
second prize. Mr. T. Proude was prepared to donate lOs. 6d. for the best 10 
acres or a larger area and Mr. H, ^hwerdt offered a similar amount for second 
prize. 
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McLACHLAN, May — An instructive paper, '‘A compariaon of Austra- 

lian and Canadian Conditions,” was read by Kev. Owen, and an interefttiiij^ dis 
. ussion ensued. 

SMOKY BAY, May 17th. — Discussion took place on the subjects, “KxperimcH 
ml Plots/’ Water Ketieidation, ” and “Farm Tractors.” 

WIRBULLA, April 19th. — Twenty members and a larj»e tunnber of visitors 
attended the meetings, wliich took the form of a social evening. The Manager 
of the Minippa Experimental Farm (Mr. Rowland Hill) attended, and -presented 
certificates to the successful competitors in the local crop eoin petitions. The 
meeting concluded with a dance and supper. 

YALLUNDA FLAT, May 17tli. — Mr. S, 0. Fairbrother, who had sown a plot 
of 15 acres with Sudan grass at the rate of about ISlhs. of seed and lOOlbs. 
of super to the acre, considered that the (Top would carry five sheep to the 
acre. Other matters of timely interest were also d i se us.se d. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

BRINKLKV. 

May 17tli, 

Top Dressing. — The following paper was .submitted by Mr. L, W. Kust: — 
“Let us' assume that a farmer has 1,500 acres of land cleared and fit for culti- 
vation. In making plans for the season's crop, he has also to consider the 
amount of land he can fallow, and yet leave suOicient for feeding purposes for 
stock, which it can be assumed eon3i.sts of, say, 15 horses, a fiwv cows, and 150 
slieep. Under ordinary conditions, he would recjuiro at least 500 acres, in this 
district, for feed. To make this portion of the farm more profitable, 1 sug- 
gest top dressing about 200 acres with not less than 601 bs. to the acre of 45 per 
cent superphosphate, which would mean an (uitlay of about £24, and it would be 
[}os.siblc to cany 250 sheep instead of I5(l, in addition to other stock, because 
tlie feed would be more plentiful, and of better (juality. In figures, this would 
numn — Fiirchase of 100 sheep at 30s. per liead, £150; .5 Ions 45 per cent, super, 
£24; total cost, £174. Tlie balance-sheet at the end of the sea.son would be 
roughly — Sale of lambs, 75 jier cent, of sliecp at tlie low figure of £1 per 
head, £75; 100 fleeces of Slbs. at Is. 6d. per lb., £60; income, £135. If we 
allow £25 for depreciation of sheep, making their saleable value £125, this W’ould 
give a return of profit by stock on hand (»f £S6, without taking into considera- 
tion the advantages the other stock would derive. As another example, how 
many times does the farmer bring his team into the stables when he is not 
working them to keep them in condition, bccaiusc the feed is not good enough? 
During the course of the year, the cost of tlie cliafT used for this purpose would 
balance the super bill. Where only a portion of a paddock has been top dressed, 
the difference in the feed on the dressed and undressed land can easily be 
seen from a distance. As to the time of application, 1 would apply the manure 
before the general break up of the weather, so that the feed would get a good 
-Start with the first rains. The experiences of reliable men are not wanting 
to show that, as a result of top dressing, the carrying capacity of a farm has 
l>een doubled, and even trebled. Another point of vital importance is that if 
the figures of the world’s production of wheat for 1923 arc studied, it will be 
seen that there is a large surplus held by tlie princijial exporting countries, 
w'hich will have an effect on prices, while on tlie other hand, the market for wool 
is high and likely to remain so for some time to come. I, therefore, conclude 
tliat the farmer niu.st not depend on wheat oi cereals alone to bring the highest, 
interest on his capital, but with a system of top dressing, sheep are one of 
the main side lines to secure a better retnni per acre than at present. Many 
farmers have a small quantity of super left at the end of seeding, and they 
might, with advantage, experiment with top dn^ssing n ])ortioii of a paddock.” 
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COONALPYN. 

May 16th. 

An instructive evening was spent in talking over various topics of local in- 
tereat. 


LAMEBOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.55m.). 

May 24th. — Present: 16 members and visitors. 

OoKNSACKS. — Mr. Bertram, in a paper dealing with this subject, pointed oi.t 
unfairness of the custom whereby the cereal grower was called upon to supply 
the container in which the produce was marketed at practically his own cost, 
whilst supplies of other forms of produce were permitted to make a charge f-'r 
the package. The only return which the cereal grower received for the sack 
which the grain was marketed, was the acceptance of the merchant of the weight 
of the corn sack as weight of wheat, which was about 2d., the sack in the finit 
instance costing about Is. 


KBINGIN. 

April 17th.— Present: 14 members. 

Harvest Report. — Mr. J. Gutlileben reported as follows on the yields securci 
during the season 1923-1924: — “Early Gluyas on new land (the flats having 
worked with a disc implement and drill, and sown with 621bB. of seed and 70lbR. 
of 36 per cent, super) yielded ISbush. to the acre. Gluyas Late in the 
paddock, but on land of a more sandy nature than the portion sown with Earl? 
Gluyas (sown in May ^dth 601bs. of seed and 701bs. oi 36 per cent, super, and thcu 
harrowed) yielded 134bush. to the acre, Currawa was drilled on new land during 
May. The land was worked with a skim plough, and drilled with 421bs. of seed and 
701b8, of 36 per cent, super, and then harrowed. It yielded 12^bu8h. per acri. 
German Wonder was sown on new land in May. The paddock was ploughed and 
then drilled with 50lbs. of seed and 631b8. of 45 per cent, super, and filial]) 
harrowed. The yield was 12bu8h, to the acre. German Wonder was also 8nv»T) 
on stubble land that had been worked dry with a apring-tyne cultivator in 
April, and drilled with 451bs. of seed and 701bs. of 45 per cent, super. Th.- 
paddock was harrowed, and yielded 14bush. to the acre. Gluyas Late was 
on oaten stubble. The land was cultivated dry in April, and again during 
May. Sixty pounds of seed and SOlbs. of 36 per cent, super were .sown Vw 
jM^re. The land was harrowed, and returned Sbush. to the acre. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average aununl rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

May 17th. — Present: 15 members and visitors. 

Fallowing. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. ’'1 
Thomas said one of the most important points in fallowing was to see that tl u- 
plough turned the ground thoroughly. From 3 in. to 4iii. he considered tc b 
about the correct depth for that district. He believed in harrowing imnicdhib ;) 
after the plough. If fallowing were done from about the end ofj July to Septen 
her, it would assist the soil in retaining moisture, and allow weeds to gerndii.'it^ . 
If possible, the farmer should cross cultivate and harrow, in order to bring the 
soil to a level surface. He favored working the cultivator just, deep enough t. 
cut all weeds. A spring-tyne cultivator should be used if possible. If the wceil'^ 
were too big for the spring-tyne cultivator, a skim-plough or disc cnltivating 
plough could be used. A discussion then took place on the subject, “Implements 
for Working Fallow. As the summer had been a wet one, most farmers h.'td 
trouble in keeping the weeds down, some used skim ploughs, and found thci^' 
very effective, but the fallow set much more after skimming than where ^ 
spring-tooth cultivator has been used. It was agreed that fallow should be !?•* 
“ridgy, because then it could be worked up more easily than when perfp*t^ 
level. 
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260 MEN FOR YOUR STUMP GRUBBINS 

With thPB€* men at your diirpoaal you could go quite a 1« t of clearing. In 
the “Monkey” Grabber you gei tbrir airength. ^iihout the 
upheep. in a aimple. ci,miwi t, easy lo-hhndle form. With the ehoit 
L \eifer supplied, the power is in your own rands. This sturdy machine i 
^ ifi equipped with ropes equal to the heavy demands made on grub* L 
% ting tatkle, and each is fitted »it>' hook and lottp couplings— m 
splices anu loose pins have been banithrd. A fast g«-ar and lOpe m 
^ shoitener help you to get quickly io the actual puil, and an m 
% automatic lowering gear al owe you to release from a strain m 
Standard equipment will clear 1^ acres from an anihur. M 

\ REMEMBER! FOR YOUR GRUBBING # 

% THERE'S ONLY # 


TREWHELLAS 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIOE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MEAT MEAL FOR PIGS 

Read Report of trials made by Prop. Pbekins, Journal oj AgrxcuUuu, 
January and July, 1921, 

MEAT MEAL) .. 

BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY 

BONE GRIT j 

For full information on above write to 

Tht QEREBAI. IIAIAOKH. Mttropollton Abattolri Board, Box BTd, 

0 J.O., AdtUtds. 

ALSO MANUFACTURED 

BLOOD MANURE 

BONE MANURE 
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MUBBAY BRIDGE. 

April 15th. 

The Hon Sec. (Mr. A. R. Hilton) gave a report in which were detailed tie- 
results secured with various fodder plants and vegetables that were being teste*! 
in the local high school gardens. 


NEW RESIDENCE (Average annual rainfall, 12,50m.) 

May 14th. — Present: 16 members and two visitors. 

Pickling Wheat. — Mr. A. Kassulke read the following paper: — ‘‘Before 
wheat is pickled, care should be taken to obtain wheat of the best quality, Ali 
seed wheat should be cleaned twice, or graded, in order to ensure a good samplf 
The pickling solution should be prepared by mixing lib. of bluestone in llgalls 
of water to every bag of wheat. The wheat should be turned over with ihi> 
shovel three times, and then left on the floor until the next day before being 
bagged. It is also advisable to have wheat pickled at least two days befoi(> 
it is sown. ’ ‘ Tn the discussion that followed, Mr. P. J. Voigt said he nev* r 
used more than 11b. of bluestone to 9bush. of wheat. Mr. J. F. Sehober, wh(i 
pickled with a machine, did not think two days were sufficient to dry the wheni 
Mr. H. Klau favored covering the seed with a tarpaulin. Mr. W. Schier pifkleil 
two hags of wheat with 41b. bluestone and 4galls. of water. Mr. Kassulke. in 
reply to a question, said he always dissolved the bluestone in hot water. Mr 
Eckermanii also favored pickling on the floor. Mr. O. KJau favored putting 
piece of salt in the pickle, because he considered that strengthened the pickh 
without damaging the grain. Mr. H. Klau always pickled on the floor, and )i:td 
never had smut. The writer of the paper stated that he had discarded machiin* 
pickling in favor of treating the seed by shovelling on a concrete floor. 


PARILLA WELL (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

April Slst. — Present: 14 members. 

IIahvkst Reports.— Mr. J. W. Johnston reported as follows on the return!* 
secured by him from different fields of wheat during the year 1923 4: — Paddock 
No. 1, treated with 701bs. super, yielded 2.3bush. 421b8.; Paddock No. 2, dressed 
with 2221bs. super, returned 2Gbush. 401bs; Paddock No. 3, which received 
336Ibs. super, harvested 26bush. 21bs. Forty-five per cent, super was used in each 
test. Take-all was in evidence in the 701bs. plot, but not in any of the others. 
Messrs. J. E. .Tohnsto!^ and J. S. Ferguson reported having sown oats on fallo^T 
with good results. Mr. Ferguson said oats (at the low price of 2s. 6d. per bush.), 
with their heavy yield, had paid equally as well as wheat. The feed value 
of file oaten stubble was far greater than that of wheateii stubble. 


RAMCO. 

May 19th. — Present: nine members. 

Seeding. — Mr. .1. Boehm read the following paper:— “If fallow is to be sown 
it should be well cultivated or skim ploughed. Stumps should then be carted off 
the ground to prevent accidents to the drill. To drill wheat (for a hay crop, about 
oOlbs. of seed with about POlbs, of super, should he, sown to the acre. If a 

mixed crop of wheat and oats is sown for hay, the best plan is to drill the wheat 

<me way, and then cross drill the oats. The wheat used for a mixed crop should 
1)0 an early variety, otherwise the oats will be too ripe by the time the wheat is 

ready for binding. Wheat sown for harvesting should be pickled before il 

sown, and then drilled in at the rate of 401bs. of seed with about 601bs, <>t 
manure to the acre. Barley sown early is a good fodder, but for hay it must 
be cut before it is too ripe. “ A short discussion followed. Life Memhership.- 
Mr. J. J. Odgers (Hon. Secretary of the Ramco Branch) was presented with 
a Certificate of Life Membership of the Agricultural Bureau. 


WYNARKA. 

April I6th. — Present: 12 members and visitors. 

The Agricultural Bureau. — Mr. Murphy read the following paper:— “Ihn- 
ing the whole term of my membership, I have never attended a meeting without 
getting some help from the Bureau. I have come in contact with people both 



JOVmAh of agricu lture , _ 

in and out of this district who were aeepticAl regarding the work of the Bureau. 
In this district, I have been asked, “'Whnt good does it do youf^’ yet the same 
people have asked me to secure the opinion of the Bureau on a certain subject, 
or they have suggested that the Secretary of the Bureau should write to* th»^ 
Department of Agriculture and obtain the information from the ex^>mt officers. 
The Journal of Agriculture is most useful to the farmer. Among the things that 
I look forward to at each meeting are th(> oominunioatioiis rcoeive<l from the 
Departiueut of Agriculture, I feel that if one acts upon the advice received froni 
the various experts one cannot go very far wrong. To have a real live Branch, 
each member must be prepared to do his share of the work. It does not matter- 
ho>v short the talk or paper is that is brought forward, because .some of the best 
discussions come from the briefest talks and papers. Above all, the Branch- must 
have a live Secretary; he is the man on whom the success of the Branch 
hinges. The Seeretarj- should keep in touch with the Department of Agriculture, 
and write to the various experts for their opinions regarding various nmttei's 
that crop up at each meeting. Such a Secretary is a great asset to the Branch.’' 


GLOSSOP, May 23rd— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. (x. C. Jackson) read a paper 
from the Jounuil of Agriculture, “Irrigation,” and a lengthy <liscu8sion fol- 
lowed. The delegates to the Murray Bridge Conference gave an interesting 
report of the proceedings of the gathering. 

KRINGIN, February 21st.— The inaugural meeting of the Kringin Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau was held at the residence of Mr. H. (ruthlehen, when 
Mr. F. C. Richards, of the Deprirtment of Agri(mlture, was present, and delivered 
an address in which he explained the wmk of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
short paper, “Preparing the Seed Bed,“ was read by Mr. (lorrell. 

LONE GUM and MONASH, April 16th. — -Twenty-two members ami several 
visitors attended the April meeting. Mr. W. F. Partridge delivered a short 
.address, “A Talk on Sultanas,” and rp]>lied to a number of questions. The 
subject “Winter Irrigation” was also discussed. 

MOOBOOK, May 23rd.— A paper from the (Conference of River Murray 
Branches, “Factors Affecting the Yield of tlie Vineyard,” was read, and an 
interesting discussion ensued. 

MYPOLONGA, May 26th."At the inoiithiy meeting of the Branch, arr.angc- 
ineiits for the forthcoming Pruning Competitions were discussed. 

NETHEBTON, May 16th. — The subject “Top Dressing Pasture Land” wa.s 
brought forward for discussion. Several menibcrs mentioned that it was their^ 
intention to carry out top dressing experiments during the coming season. 

PABILLA WELL, May 20th. — Mr. J. S. Ferguson read a paper, “Rotation 
(’ropping,” and a good discussion followed. 

PABILLA, May 23. — Mr. H. G. Jolmston I’ead an instructive paper, “Man^ 
agement of the Farm,” and a keen discussion ensued. 

TAPLAN, May 13th.— Several subjects of local and timely interest were 
brought before the meeting, and an interesting discussion followed. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CURRENCY CREEK. 

May 16th. — Present: 13 members. 

Question Box. — The meeting took the form of a (Question Box. * ‘ Which 
is the best cross for lambs for exportf” Members were divided a.s to which 
was the better ewe, the Merino or the Comeback, but all favored the Shropshire 
ram. “Best method of pickling wheat?” Most members favored treating the 
wheat in ‘bags in a tub. “Is it a good practice to have a stack of hay in 
reserve each year?” It was agreed that fodder should he conserved, but pre- 
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<?autions should be taken to protect the stacks from mice. “Best method :>< 
hand-feeding sheep? If nothing else was available, members thought trou^liv 
made from bags would be quite suitable. “The best pig for farmers to keepV 
The Berkshire was favored as the best breed of pigs for the farmer. “Whic; 
is the best cow for the farmer in this district?” Members favored the Shovt 
horn, 


KANGARILJLA, 

April 17th. — Present; 15 members. 

Manuring the Land.— The following paper was read by Mr. M. A. Bottriii; 
— The increased demaud for hay and chaff calls for the best that can be 
duced from the soil. Some soil will give good returns without manure, whiisi 
applications of manure will not make any appreciable difference to other soi];*' 
Green manuring is a considerable help in soil that is too stiff and heavy, bi.i 
where stable manure is plentiful, the soil will beuefit to a greater extent. ^ Tht- 
difterence between farmyard manure and chemical manure is that the maxiimiii, 
effect of farmyard manure is not felt in one season, and if it were omitted th.- 
second year, very little difference would be seen. With chemical manure tin- 
greatest effect is noticed in one season, and if omitted for one year, the (rii]! 
would be diminished, perhaps by one-half. Cowyard manure, if kept dry, c;!!, 
be put through a sieve, and will luu through the drill in the usual way. If 
dry cow manure is carted from the paddocks and put in the cowyard wlierv 
the continual tramping of the cows will break it fine enough, it can be usom 
in the drill. The manure of young animals is poorer in fertilising matter fli;)}, 
that of a fullgrowii animal, because the young animal requires nitrogf'u^ 
potash, and phosphates to build up its bones and flesh. Working animals give 
better manure than fattening animals. Milking and pregnant animals 
poorer manure. The kind of food' has a very great influence on the quality 
of the manure. Foods that contain the most nitrogen are of the most valu<' ' 
beans, peas, bran, oats, wheat, and barley produce good manure, but the straw 
of peas, oats, barley, and wheat produce a bulky but poorer manure. Uriaf 
of animals is generally of more value than solid manure, and the more uriec 
there is contained in the dung, the better it is. Liquid manure is very simiho 
to artificial and chemical manures, because it is in solution and acts quickly. 
Poultry manure is very strong and quick in action. In its dry condition it is 
more like guano than any other fertiliser. For top dressing, it is very valuable, 
and it is only necessary to use it in small quantities.” An interesting discussion 
followed. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

May 17th. — Present: 6 members and visitors. 

Thk Fruit Industry. — The mouthy meeting was held at the residence of Tdr. 
W. Nieholls, when Mr. H. A. Griffiths, in the course of an address dealing with 
the above subject, said for quality, texture, and color, South Australiau apples 
were without parallel, and with a view of stimulating trade with New Soiitli 
Walee, he suggested that growers should establish a co operative packing shed 
with a capable man in charge, and a staff of careful packers. The apple? 
should be put up in cases which w(ire attractive, and with cleated ends to 
nllow for a free circulation of air whilst in the cool chambers. A light, stmi!;: 
make of case, without hard wood, so far as possible, was preferred for tin* 
interstate trade. He suggested a brightly-colored label depicting a grower > 
garden with the w'ords, ‘ ‘ South Australian Growm Fruit, ^ ’ with spaces provih 'l 
for the insertion of the kind of apple, grade, and quality contained in the cap<. 
He also suggested a central despatch depot to dispense with indiscriminate coa 
nignments of fruit from individual growers. That would enable the producers 
to regulate the number of consignments going forward, and so prevent a glut on 
ihc %ducy markets. The South Australian apple had come to stay on tfir 
Sydney market,' and very profitable business would result if care were exercise!! 
in getting up an attractive article, and keeping faith with the purchasers. Au 
interesting discussion ensued, and it was resolved that a scheme’ should I'c 
evolved to hold the trade with New South Wales. 
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MCLAREN FLAT. 

May 15th. — Present; 37 members and 3 visitors. 

UaeKETS for Fedit. — Mr. G. Ward read the following paper: — ‘*ApricoU . — 
For the apricot there is a fair fresh fniit market. In years of glwt the price 
drops to about 3s. 6d. per case for good fruit, and in poor seasons the pric*‘ 
will reach about 10s. per case. The grower should reuieinber that when th»* 
price reaches lOs. per case, the crop will only be about one-quarter that which 
it would be in a good season, and during the good seasons there is a difficulty 
in disposing of the fresh fruit, so that drying becomes necessary. The price for 
the dried article does not vary like that for fresh fruit, for, while the latter is 
;is. 6d. per case, the grower will get about lOd. per lb. dried. A case of fresh fruit 
will produce about 81bs. of dried, returning bs. 8d. per case. Up to a certain 
limit, fresh and dried fruits can be handled at about the same cost. Dried fruit 
(ommanda a good sale at about Is. per lb., and the export market to England is 
fair. Prunes. — If prunes are planted, the grower has about eight years to wait 
before any return is received. At present, there is a good local market at about 
6d. per lb. off the drying trays, which is a good price, but it is necessary to 
look further afield than the Commonwealth, for in about six years I think the 
Australian requirements will be supplied. Once the Australian market is supplied, the 
grower is up against the American goods, which are quite as good as ours, and 
packed very much better. The American grower pays higher wages than we do. 
water rates are higher, and land is quite as dear, yet how does he successfully 
compete with usf First, the producer grows prunes only, and he is quite sure 
they will grow before he plants them, and his returns are about 2 tons of dried 
fniit per acre, and all he does is grow :iud drj them, for they are treated in 
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bulk. The chief consideration is the quantity that can be consumed in Aitierii-ii 
the surplus export may just cover growing expenses. We are not in the saii'u' 
position with such a small population. If planting goes on at the rate it ia 
in 12 years we will be exporting, say, 50 per cent, and will liave to compete 
• with the American article. The Australian fruit exported would only return the 
grower, c.i.f., London in boxes, £45 per ton. CwrranXs . — The writer planted 
currants in 1000, and that year and a number of years following the price was 
4 A. per lb. througli the winnower, in sugar mats. Wages were not so high as 
at present, os, per day being the ruling rate. In those days the consumptioji of 
currants in Australia was about 5,000 tons, and is still about the same to-dav. 
We were then importing about 3,000 tons, and to-day we are exporting about 
8,000 tons, which in the near future will be more. What is to be done with the 
surplus currants f We have a sale in New Zealand for about 1,000 tons if we 
(-an place it there at the same price as the Grecian fruits. South Africa also 
wants currants if we can supply at the same price as they can buy elsewhere, 
but their market does not stand for much, as they can grow grapes and currants 
as well as we can with the advantage of black labor^ and .before long they will be 
competing against us instead of buying. The only market at present of any 
importance is in London. During the war and just after the declara 
tion of peace this market was very good. The Grecian fruit was not 
available, and very good prices were obtained, but now conditions are returning 
to normal, and reduced prices are ruling. At the present time England con- 
sumes about 20,000 tons of currants per year, and last year we supplied about 
15 per cent, of that amount. I should say that for good 3 -Crown currants, 
we will find a market for the surplus for some time to come at about £50, 
c.i.f., London. The outlook for 2-Cro^vn8 does not appear so satisfactory, 
l)ecause it will have to compete with the Greek bulk article. This proves that 
the grower must produce currants at 3 id. per lb. off trays. A poor yield in the 
Greek vineyards will make it better for Australia in the London market. Cur- 
rants can be grown at 3M. providing the grower can get an average of 1] tons 
per acre per year. Sultana and Muscat JSomna. — These can be grown in tiu- 
district, but not to advantage, and I do not think it wise to deal with them. 
In the first place, they ripen too late, and secondly, the land in this district 
is not .suitable to produce a good class of raisin. Wine grapes can be well grown 
in this district, but as prices have been on the downward grade for the last 
three years, one hesitates to advocate any additional plantings. If there were 
25 per cent, less Horadillos than there are to-day, things w'ould be much better. 
A certain <}iiantity of Doradillos is wanted eacli year, but after that is supplied, 
there is very little demand for them. They are not much good for wine making. 
Some winemakers use them for making hock, but they are chiefly used fon making 
fortifying spirit and brandy. Say, for instance, 1,000 tons of Doradillos arc 
required for making brandy, and 2,000 tons for spirit, the remainder of the crop 
is of very little value, because the winemakers produce a lot of poor wine whicli 
has to be used for making spirit, and in a year such as has just been experi- 
enced, only 25 per cent, of the black grapes w'ill make wine fit for the distillery. 
With this season ’s grapes, decayed and rotten, the vigneron who manufactures 
dry wine, will have a lot of juice fit only for the distillery. This is against 
increased production of Doradillos. The makers of sweet wine are the only 
manufacturers looking for spirit. Here again, the season has interferred. Tlu‘ 
grapes have not ripened, so that it has not been possible to make a good sweet 
wine. The best of the grapes will be used, the remainder put through the dis 
tillery, to the disadvantage of Doradillos. In 1920, spirit was costing wine makers 
138. per gallon, and could not be procured. To-day, how'ever, all the wine makers 
have enough spirit to carry them through the vintage. The distilleries are full, 
and spirit ran be bought for 4s. per gall. The Doradillos have, as it were, 
spoilt the spirit sale. What about the London market! England consumes about 
12,000,000galls. of wine per year, and of this we supply some 700,000gall8. of 
dry wine, and consequently it does not help the Doradillos. Australia is making 
something like 10,000,000gall8. of juice per year, and exporting a little more than 
half a million, the remainder is either consumed or stocks are accumulating. H 
the Government assisted with an export duty on sw'eet wine it would help, but 
w-e will have too many Doradillos for the next 10 years, if not another vine i» 
planted. In concluding, I would say that at the present price of spirit, Dora- 
dillos Juay soon be grown profitably for manufacturing motor fuel.’' 
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McLABEN FLAT. 

June 12th. — Present: 26 members. 

Advice to Orchardists.— -The following pai)er was read by Mr. (L Ward: — 
•‘Apricots do best in a good loamy or sandy soil, with a red ‘clay subsoil, about 
2ft. or 3ft. from the surface. If closer than this, sunie of the "trees, in a wet 
season, will in all probability die. Currants and gi'ujjp vines can be grown suc- 
cessfully on a greater range of land, Imt they will do better and last longer 
in land that .has about 1ft. of sandy soil overlying clay. Prunes do well in 
this class of laud, and will grow well in fairly "wet soil. If the laud is wet, 
and of a dark sandy nature, with tea -tree growing on it, it will produce good 
potatoes in the autumn, but not in the spring. If the land is only of fair 
quality, and the clay near the surface, a few uudergroniid drains will "carry off 
the water, and it will grow vines, pears, and prunes. If apricots and currants 
are to be planted, start clearing the highest and driest portion of the block. 
Tf potatoes, vines, or prunes are planted, clear the lowest and wettest portion 
of the block. Most beginners are inclined to select a spot on the block and plant 
about 10 different kinds of trees, saying that it is not wise ‘to have .all yonr 
eggs in one basket,*’ but, with such a mixed orchard, endless w^ork will be in- 
curred, and not enough of one variety of fruit will be produced to be of very 
much value. I advise planting three acres of Moorpark apricots with a few 
trees of some, other varieties that bloton at the same time, for pollination. 
Apricots will give a small return the fourth year, and if the fruit is dried, the 
trays can be used for other fruits later on in the season. Five acres of currants 
would be a fair start. Most blocks of 2 ii acres have a long side and a short 
end. Start with the apricots, taking the full width of the orchard, and then currants 
can be planted across the block. That is to say, start on the highest and driest 
ground on the south end, and wmrk across it towards the lower corner, in the 
northern end. The land will be running north and south, and the rows of trees 
and currants will be worked east and west. By adopting this method of planting, 
the dry land can be worked early in the spring, and the wetter laud can be 
cultivated as the dry season advances. Too often wet and dry land is noticed 
in one block, and the land that is ready for working cannot be cultivated on 
account of w'et patches. In preparing the land for thf orchard, tlie first w^ork 
Is to grub the timber and undergrowth. Yacca and tea -tree should be taken 
out by the roots. Small bushes can be dealt with by a heavy disc plough. All 
green timber that has large roots within half a chain of the fence should be 
grubbed, otherwise vines or trees within that distance of the fence will not thrive. 
Plough the land 6 in. deep with a disc plough. Care should be taken that all 
roots that have been missed by the grubbers are removed. Care should also be 
taken to obtain the best young trees and vines one year old, and well rooted 
at the bottom. The grower should bear in mind that roots as thick as a small 
piece of string will have a better chance of starting than those with roots as 
large as a lead pencil. Trees or vines should be planted in straight rows, with 
an even distance apart between the rows. Tf a planting wire is used, this is 
quite an easy matter. Plenty of room should be allowed on the headlands — 

30ft. for trees and currants. However, when the trellis is erected thi.s will be 

reduced to 24ft. When planting, prune off all damaged roots, and shape them 
evenly. It is not necessary to cut tree roots back to any extent, because this 
is often done to excess when trees are taken out of the nursery. Vines, if taken 
up carefully, have all their roots on them. .Ml side roots should be cut off, and 
all those that start from the bottom two buds should be cut back to 3in, The 
beat time to plant trees is abont a fortnight before they break into leaf growth. 
Vines in iinicstone country slibuld be planted early in July, but for this district 
r favor September and October. Apricots do the best when planted 20ft. apart 
each way. Dig the- hole about 2ft across and 1ft., or a little more, deep. Give 

each tree about Hb. of bone super; place about 3in, of earth on the manure, put 

the tree on this, and distribute the roots as evenly as possible. Take care not 
to plant the tree more deeply than it was in the nursery. Prunes are planted in 
the same way. I suggest planting 90 per cent. D’Agen and about 10 per cent. 
Kobe De ’Sargent, or Spendour for pollination. Zante currants should be planted 
12ft. apart each w^ay. Dig the holes 1ft. square, give each hole not more than 2oz. 
of bone super, place about 2in. of soil on this, plant the vine, fill in the earth, 
and when tramping keep a slight upward strain on the vine to cause the short 
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roots to be the lowest at the extreme end. Wine grapes are planted in the sanu^ 
manner, but not quite so far apart — spur Tines, 10ft. x 6ft,; trellis vines 
10ft. X 7ft. After planting, work the land thoroughly with a spring-topth culti 
vator. If the soil should start to drift, leave the ground as rough as possible. 
The application of a few loads of old straw, manure, or clay will soon stou 
the drift/' 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 26.87in.). 

May 9th, — Present: five members. 

Fallowing. — A paper on Fallowing" was read by Mr. C. 0. Eoyal. In the 
discussion which followed, Mr. M. McCallum said that fallowing was a good 
proposition, and it should be more extensively practised in their district. It 
enabled a farmer to get the seeding done earlier, and heavier crops resulted. Mr. 
V, B. Tapseott asked whether it was necessary to wait a fortnight or so after 
the first raine! before commencing seeding on fallow land, in order to allow weeds 
to germinate. Mr. Eoyal replied that he considered it best to get the seed into 
the ground as soon as possible to enable it to .get a good start before the cold 
weather commenced. 


SHOAL BAY. 

May 2l8t. — Present: 10 members and visitors. 

A large number of members, including representatives from the Cygnet River 
Branch attended, when matters in connection with the proposed Conference of 
Kangaroo Island Branches w^re discussed. 

Preparations for Seeding. — A further meeting wa^ held on June Hth, when 
Mr. A. Barrett, in the course of a paper dealing with this subject, said al! 
implements should be overhauled so that the work could be done thoroughly and 
without delay. Next, the land should be cleared of all rubbish, which should 
be stacked in heaps and burnt. Ploughing should be commenced with the first 
rains, and the land left for three to five weeks to allow all weed seeds to germi- 
nate. The land should then be ploughed a second time, sufficiently deep to bury all 
weeds, l^^nally, it should be cultivated to form an even seed bed, and kill any 
remaining weeds. He favored drilling at the rate of Icwt. of super to tho acre, 
and one bag of barley to three acres. Next, the land should be harrowed, and, 
if possible, cross harrowing should be carried out. 'When the crop was well 
atooled, it should be rolled to settle the ground, which tended to conserve the 
moisture, and prepare 'a smooth surface for the harvesting machinery. On 
limestone loam soils, and those of a heavy clay nature, he advised ploughing 
to a depth of 4in., but sand soils should not be ploughed a greater depth than 
2in. In the discussion that followed, Mr. Balchin did not consider deep ploughing 
necessary. Mr. Turner considered the cultivator the most suitable implement 
for sandy land. Mr. K. Bates considered a second ploughing unnecessary. Mr. 
Noske did not think it advisable' to allow the land to remain idle after the 
second ploughing, seeding should be carried out at once. Mr. Beck was of the 
opinion that heavy land needed deep ploughing. 


TWEEDVALE. 

May 15th. — Present: 18 members and visitors. 

Land Drainage. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. W. H. Fechner: 
— In districts where there is excessive rainfall, it is necessary to drain surplus 
water off the land, otherwise it becomes sour, and small roots of young plants 
become inactive, and very often decay. To drain a hillside is quite a simple 
matter, the surplus water naturally flows to the bottom, but to drain flats or 
low-lying country it is necessary to bring the water into a body. This can be 
done by ploughing the paddock into "lands." The width of the "lands" 
should be regulated according to the slope. Where almost level country is 
drained, the "lands" should not be more than 18ft. wide, but as the slope 
increases, the width of the "lands" can be increased until a width of 30ft. 
is reached. Even on a hillside, it is hot advisable to go to any greater width. 
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bemuse if ^‘lands'' are too wide, the aim)iiut of water that collects in each 
furrow becomes too great, and often washes soil away. The crown or centre 
of the “land^' should be kept as high as possible when ploughing, A paddock 
should always be cross-harrowed, which will have a tendency to give the ^‘lands’’ 
a gradual slope from the crown or cepitre to the furrow, and thereby allow the 
water to accumulate more easily into s body and flow away. In the discussion 
that followed, Mr, P, E. Hein spoke at length on underground drainage which 
he considered essential on low-lying ground and flats in that district. He pre- 
ferred 3m, earthenware pipes, placed about 15in. to 18in. under the surface. 
V-shaped drains were excavated in order to allow a small drain under the pipes. 
Mr, B. S- Miller, who had been experimenting with underground drains, consi- 
dered bricks the best material for underground drains. He advised standing two 
on the side and one flat across the top, 


U^IDLA AND SUMMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.25in.). 

May 5th,— Present : 10 members. 

Onion Culture. — Mr. F. Sharp read the following paper:— For the gardener 
who intends raising ouions as the main line of vegetable growing, the best plan 
is to raise seed on the holding, tfien he will be able to decide on a variety to 
suit local conditions, either a good early sort or a good long keeper. When 
selecting onions for seed, it is advisable to pick out a few good bulbs each time 
the onions are being prepared for market. During September, the selected 
onions should again be examined, and the best onions planted. The onion chosen 
for seed should be one that is of a good shape, fairly round, with a raised 
crown, because these are not so liable to rot through water getting into tha crown, 
neither will they* get burned by the sun so quickly. Always pick out firm bulbs, 
because the harder and firmer the onion, the better keeper it will be. It is not 
necessary to pick out onions for seed every year, they can be allowed to remain 
in the ground year after year. Wlien the seed is cut, the stalk must be bent 
downward to prevent the water getting down inside the bulb of the onion. 
Onions should be planted for seed no later than September. Plant in rows 
about 18 in, wide and 12m. between the onions. It is advisable to plant the 
crop for seed where it can be watered. A good watering when the plants are 
coming into flower will help to increase the amount of seed. The seed should 
be cut when the small pods begin to crack and the black seeds begins to show, 
or when the stock of the seed onion begins to turn yellow. The seed that has 
been cut off should never be left in a tin, because it will sweat and spoil; always 
put it in a bag or spread it out upon a sheet of iron in the sun. Rubbing it 
two or three times a day will help to dry it more quickly. Always take it in over 
night so that it will not become wet. Never cut seed whilst it is wet. The best 
way to clean onion seed, after it has been removed from the pods, is to put it 
into a dish of water, the good seed will sink to the bottom, whilst the weak and 
inferior seed will float on the top. This can be skimmed off and thrown away. 
Then take the good seed out, spread it on a piece of tin to dry, taking care 
that the drying is done thoroughly and as quickly as possible. Always keep a 

small quantity for the next year in case the seed proves to be a failure. Grow 

ing onions from seedlings is not very successful in the hills. The best time to 
start planting out is at the beginning of August, if not much water is avail 
able, because planting early will give a better crop than planting in October. 
Where there is plenty of water late planting is better, because the ground is 
more easily kept free from weeds. The best way to plant onions, if plenty of 
water is at hand, is to sow the seed at the beginning of September with the seed 
sower. Sow thinly, so that the plants will not require much thinning out, then 
with plenty of water and manure a good crop should be assured. The land 
should be ploughed six weeks to two months before the plants are ready. Plough 
in a good dressing of stable manure at that time, so that it will be well rotted 
by planting time. Leave the land in a rough c<m^tion to allow the air to pene- 
trate into the soil, A fortnight before planting, give the ground another 

good dressing of bone dust, plough this in, and leave the land until planting is 

commenced. When the plants are ready, harrow, roll, and scarify the ground. 
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Then if it is not fine enough, rake it, and then finally drill oi»t and plant. 
manure, if necessary, can be distributed by hand, and tlien raked in. ^V^^en 
the onions start to grow, hoe bone super into the ground, and give tlie plants a 
watering. Onions should be planted 6iu. between the rows and .'iiii. between 
the plants. If the plants cannot be irrigated, plant lOin. between rows and 4in. 
between the plants. Care should be taken to keep the weeds well iinder con- 
trol. The best plan is to give the plants a good soaking ratfier than many small 
waterings. If the soil is inclined to be stiff and solid, best crops will’ be ob- 
tained by shallow planting just deep enough to cover the roots. In loose soils, 
deeper plantings can be made, because the bulb will force its way up to the 
surface. Storing and Iceeping onions . — To keep onions successfully, the first point 
of importance is to select a good keeping variety. The best place for storing 
onions is in a loft running from north to south, leaving both ends open, and 
with a floor with boards about lin, apart, so that plenty of air can circulate 
through the bulbs. Onions can be placed in heaps provided the loft is about 
6ft. wide at the bottom of the heap and then tapering to a point up to .3ft. 
deep. For storing, the onions should be cut with a stalk of about 4in. attached; 
this helps to keep them apart, and provides for a free circulation of air. Onions 
must be taken out of the ground when they are ready, t.6., when nearly all the 
green color has disappeared from the tops. This very soon takes place after 
the onion tops have fallen. The crop should always be carted in the same day 
that it is taken out of the ground. Onions should always be handled carefully. 
They should never be taken up when there is a heavy dew, or when it is raining. 
Cover them with rubbish whilst they axe lying upon the ground. Applying too 
much water after the crop starts to go down is a mistake, because it will lend 
to start growth more quickly than those who do not receive water. As soon as 
the onions start to go down, they should be given a good watering for the last 
time, and then allowed to ‘bulb.’ ” 


BLACKHEATH, May 16th. — The meeting took the form of a “ Question Box ” 
evening, when a number of subjects of local and timely interest were brought 
before members, and an instructive discussion ensued. 

CLARENDON, April 14th. — Various subjects of local interest were discussed, 
after which Mr. W. Nicolle initiated a debate on the subject, ‘‘Merino v. 
Crossbred Sheep for the Hills. Mr. H. C. Harper spoke in favor of the Cross- 
bred. After hearing the two speakers, mombers were of the opinion that the 
Merino was the type of sheep best suited to the conditions of the Hills District. 

IRON BANK, May 24th. — The meeting debated the subject, “Spraying.” 
It was generally agreed that to ensure clean fruit t^vo sprayings of bluestone 
should be given in the spring. Other subjects of local interest were also con- 
sidered. 

HARTLEY, April 16th. — The monthly meeting of the branch was held at the 
residence of Mr. J. M. Hudd on April 16th. There was a large attendance of 
members and visitors. After the formal business of the meeting had been trans- 
acted, Mr. D. F. Westwood (Chairman) presented a morris chair to the Honorary 
Secretary (Mr. W. B. Hudd) on the eve of his marriage as a mark of appre- 
ciation of the services that he had rendered to the local Bureau. Games and 
supper terminated a very enjoyable evening. 

TWEED VALE, June 19 th. — The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins) attended the meeting. Thirty-four membera and 14 visitors w’ere pre- 
sent to hear the Director’s Address, “Top Dressing Pasture Lands.” 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

FRANCES (Average annual rainfall, 20.74in.). 

. April 26th. — Present: 10 members. 

Stable and Sheds for Beginners. — M r. L. Krahnert read the following paper: 
—“For a combined stable and chaff shed, procure good solid forked posts lift, 
long to the inside of the fork, and for the centre of the shed not less than 15ft., 
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in order to give a ‘pitch’ of 4ft. to the roof. All forks should be not less than 
3ft, in the ground, A convenient -sized chaff shed, say, for six to eight horsc-s, 
is 18ft. X 20ft. The same width of building is quite enough for the stable. 
Have a manger 2ft. wide, and allow 3 ft. for a gangway so that the horses can 
be fed from the front. If the chaff shed door is in the correct position, it only 
takes a few minutes to feed the team. Divide the stable into stalls 6ft, wide 
and fasten all the horses. If a couple of loose boxes, say, 9ft. x lift., art 
built at the end, they will be found a great convenience when foals are being 
reared, because there is always somewhere to keep them safe whilst- the mares 
are working. For covering for the stable, I advise battens 2ft. apart covered 
with lin. or l^in. mesh netting to keep sparrows out of the straw roofing. In 
order to get the posts the same height, measure the first post from the inside 
of the fork, say 7ft., then place it 3^. in ground. By measuring all the posts, 
and using a straight edge and spirit level from one post to the other, a neat 
job can be made with bosh timber. The depth of the holes can be measured 
by using a light stick or pole. For the machineiy shed the same size building 
will suffice, with this difference, that each division must bo made wide enough 
to accommodate each machine, such as the binder, harvester, drill, &c. Be 
sure and keep all harness and machinery under cover.” kfr. Krahnert gave a 
demonstration with loaf sugar and fine sugar on the benefit of keeping the top 
of the fallow worked. 


KONGORONG. 

May 19th. — Present: 14 members and vi.sitors. 

Poui.TKV ON thk Farm. — Tn the course of a short paper dealing with this 
subject, Mr. A. Boardman spoke in favor of White Leghorns for the farm. 
With proper care and attention birds of that breed would commence to lay at 
four months old, and if hatched during September or the first fortnight jd 
O ctober, would continue to lay until well on into the winter. He expressed a 
preference for oats to form the bulk of the feeding ration. Crushed bones made 
an excellent addition to the food for the hens. Green bones should be broken with 
a hammer. Fowl manure was a very good fertiliser, especially for clovers and 
grasses. Referring to ducks, Mr, Boardman favored the Indian Runner, because 
they were a good egg-laying breed. 


MOUNT GAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 32m.;. 

May 10th. 

Planting Pine Trees. — Mr. A. J. Hemmings read the following paper:— 
“However important it may be to know how to care for growing trees, and 
bow to remove them when they have reached maturity, it is equally important to 
know how to plant them so as to ensure their successful growth. It will 
be readily ad matted that it is desirable that seedlings for transplanting should 
be reared in close proximity to the land on which they are to be planted, because 
the seedlings so grown can be removed from the nursery as they arc require-l for 
planting out, and the risk of loss or injury in conveying them to the planting 
ground close by is less than otherwise would be the ease. The seed to be sown 
in the nursery plays a part that is of prime importance. It is, therefore, 
necessary that only good seed should be sown. If seeds are to be extracted ftom 
cones, care must be taken in their selection. Those growing on good, matured 
trees are to be preferred. These should be gathered in the early summer months, 
the earlier the better, but not before they have a brown appearance and all traces 
of green have gone. The selected cones contain the seeds, and these c:in be 
extracted by exposing the cones to the heat of the sun, wbicli has the effect o 
opening the cones, and releasing the seed. It will be found a good plan to 
the cones out on a tarpaulin or sheet, but protection against possible rains D}^ 
mice, fowls, and birds is imperative. On no account should the cones be plac^ 
in a hot oven because the effect- upon the sfeed is bad. Pine seed should be 
sown from late July to early September. Germination will take place in trow 
1 three weeks to seven weeks, according to weather conditions. Seedlings xo 
quired for small plantations, such as are established by farmers and lando^mer . 
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tan be raised in small plots in the household garden. When, however, larger 
quantities are required for commercial planting, seed should be sown in an ample 
plot that will permit of making rows 18 in. apart and lines of considerable 
length. Approximately from 100 to 120 seeds should be sown to the lineal yard> 
and with good germination 80 to 100 seedlings per lineal yard should result. 
These can remain in the nursery until the following June, when they will be 
ready for planting out. Care of the seedlings need only be slight, but it is 
desirable that the lines should be kept free from weeds, and the top soil stirred 
after rain in the summer months, so that the moisture is retained in the soil. 
More frequent stirring of the top soil will be necessary if the normal summer 
rains do not come. No attempt whatever should be made to plant trees on land 
from which rabbits have not been cleared. When grass is plentiful the rabbits 
destroy the young pines by nipping off the tops, and in the summer months, in 
their search for moisture, they bark the pines from top to bottom. The intend r 
ing planter should be careful, therefore, to rid the land of this pest before 
Operations are commenced. The most suitable land for pine planting is that 
which possesses good top and subsoils. The South-East abounds with sandy soils, 
moat of which are favorable to splendid growth of the Remarkable Pine (Pinun 
fimgnis). Land with a stony subsoil is not so good, and its use for this pur- 
pose should be avoided if it is possible to do so. The chosen land should be 
securely fenced, cleared of rubbish and vermin, and ploughed. Ploughing will 
check the growth of natural herbages, and help to retain moisture until the 
trees get a good start. It will be an advantaj^ to lay the land off in blocks 
of not more than 10 acres, leaving ^ a chain break on either side, and from 1 
to 3 chains on the outer side, according to the nature of the adjacent lands. 
Breaks in grass land should be 1 chain wide, and kept ploughed, but in timbered 
country ploughed 3 chain breaks are requisite. If trees to bo plainted are pro- 
cured from the Woods and Forests Department, it is desirable to make an early 
application, enclosing a postage stamp for reply, without which requests for 
trees are not entertained. Trees from the local distribution nursery should be 
heeled in thinly for a few weeks before being planted out. This helps the 
trees to recover from the first shock of transplanting, but in transplanting trees 
grown in your own nursery ‘‘heeling in'' can be dispensed with. Wrenching of 
young pines is only necessary in the case of two-year-old trees, and it should be 
done five or six weeks before planting is intended. Finally, before planting pine 
trees, the roots should be puddled. This process consists in dipping the roots of the 
trees in a “puddle." The puddle should be composed of the best soil obtainable 
— a red loam preferred — mixed in a box or tub with water until of the con- 
sistency of thick gruel. So soon as the trees are lifted from the soil their 
roots are immereed in the “puddle," which must be kept well stirred, and when 
the roots are thoroughly coated with “puddle" the trees are withdrawn and 
placed under cover ready for transport to the planting ground, either by hand 
or vehicle. Every care should be taken to protect the trees in all the varioii.s 
operations of lifting, “puddling," and transport, because tender trees cannot 
withstand either wind or sun. A fruitful source of much disappointment is 
non-observance of these essential rules when planting pines. Fruit trees may be 
carelessly handled at certain seasons of the year without any apparent ill effect, 
but carelessly handled pines will invariably suffer from ill treatment. It will 
be found an advantage to use boxes for transport of trees, and to have the lids 
on them, to effectively cover in the trees whilst being moved for transplanting. 
Before placing the trees in the ground, dig the ground w^ell, sift out fern, and 
other roots or weeds, and form a bed shaped like a shallow basin or dish, dig 
out a wedged'Shaped spit in the centre of same, and insert one pine, not more, 
quickly, in order to save exposure. Quickly straighten out the roots, fill in the 
soil, and firmly tread it in with the feet. The roots should be straightened, 
because crooked ones retard the tree in its development. Firmed soil acts as 
a support and prevents air reaching the roots. The depth to w'hich tlie tree 
should be inserted in the spit will be lin. to 3in., according to the size of the tree, 
deeper than when it grew in the nursery. This is to allow for the settling of 
the soil which follows when rain falls. Planting trees . — Trees should be planted in 
straight rows— -at least one way — for several reasons, especially for cleaning between 
them when desired and convenience in removing certain trees if required before 
the milling of the whole area. Indeed very little care or trouble is needed to 
keep trees in line every, way, if planters are provided with correctly measured 
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poles, and careful measuring on their part is observed. In planting Pim.<; 
insignit tor plantations, it is recommended that plants be spaced 8ft. by 8ft. 
For shelter and shade they may be planted from 20ft. to 30ft. apart to allow for 
spreading. It is a good idea to space alternately^ where more than one row is 
being planted for shade. Very little now remains 'to be done, but aivait develop 
raents. It will be necessary, of course, to keep an eye on the area, that no rabbits 
gain access through burrows or holes in the netting, and for the first year td 
replant misses, should there be many. A strict observance of the foregoing 
should, however, obviate the necessity for replanting. Fire breaks must ha* 
ploughed annually. This is important, and money well spent, for if fire takes^ 
even one block, at say, 10 or 12 years old the monetary loss will exceed by o 
great many times the cost of keeping firebreaks effective by ploughing. Having 
given some general ideas of planting pines, for the benefit of those who ivish to 
plant other kinds of trees I shall briefly explain methods of rearing and planting 
that have proved successful. Acacia seeds (wattles, blackwood, &c.) should be 
placed in a small calico bag, and placed in a pot with water already boiling. 

Allow the bag with the seed to remain in the boiling w’ater for two minutes, 

and then remove the bag. Place it on a sack and pour the boiling water ovei 
and then wrap the sack around the bag containing the seed. This can be placed 
on one side for, say, 24 hours, when it will be found that most of the ’seed has 
tomineneed germination, and can be then sown. This sowing can be done eitijer 
in the early spring or in early January. Sowing in Januarv,^ however, will 
necessitate watering the seed and young plants frequently. A cover of wuod- 

heap manure, from which all chips have been removed, will serve as a means 

of retaining inoisture, The trees, whether from seed sown in early spring or 
early January should be ready for planting the following June. Eucalyptus 
seeds of all kinds can be sown on being taken ripe from the tree, and can be 
treated in the same way as acacia seed, except that they must not be boiled, 
Whether the seed is sown in early spring or January the seedlings will be ready 
for planting the following June. AH kinds of evergreen trees, when raised in 
beds, should be taken up and ‘ ‘ puddled, ’ ’ and in every respect should be treated 
in the same way as pines, when preparing them for planting, and especially 
must they be covered when in transit from nursery to the planting area. Where 
only a few trees are required, these may be raised in bamboo tubes, and the 
trees planted in their place with the tubes. This obviates the necessity for 
“puddling, and avoids a great amount of risk from exposure. Plants may als^ 
be raised in boxes and transphinted with a small sod by removing witli a largP 
spoon or small scoop into holes already prepared. Trees raised by the last named 
two methods are usually smaller, and are not so w'ell fitted to stand the battle 
of life against weeds, as trees grown in beds, but are equally as successful, 
if additional care is given them during the first year by keeping w'eeds dowm, and 
occasionally hoeing that they may become wtH established the first year, 'iftcr 
that they will care for themselves.'’ 

ALL AND ALE EAST, May 23rd. — An interesting evening was spent in dis- 
cussing the subject ^^Top Dressing Pasture Lands,” and several members stated 
that it was their intention to experiment with super on grass lands during the 
coming season, Samples of ” Snow flake ’ ' potatoes were exhibited by Messrs. 
(Iriffin & Kieselbach. 

KALANGADOO, May 12th.~Mr. Messenger read a paper, “Calving 
Troubles,” and a good discussion followed. Mr. Rogers stated that he had found 
a drench consisting of fresh milk and ground charcoal an excellent remedy for 
cows that had not “cleaned” properly. 

KALANGADOO WOMEN'S, May 12th.~-Various topics of local interest were 
discussed at the monthly meeting. It was decided that the branch should com- 
pete in tlie Bureau District Exhibit Competition to be held at Mount Gambicr 
during October. 

NARACOORTE, April 12th.— Mr. S. H. Schnickel read an instructive paper. 
“Vegetables and How to Grow Them.” A ke^ discussion followed. 

TANTANOOLA, June 7th.— Mr. E. J. Pryor read a paper, “Boys and Girls’ 
Clubs. ' ' The aims of the clubs^’ were explained by the writer of the paper, ana 
reference was made to the success that had attended the introduction of boy? 
and girls' elubs in Canada and the United States of Aittenea. 








